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FRIEDRICH SCHILLER 


AN ORATION PRONOUNCED AT STUTTGART ON MAY 8TH, 1955, TO MARK THE 
ISOTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE POETS DEATH 


BY THOMAS MANN! 


Am Himmel ist geschiftige Bewegung, 

Des Turmes Fahne jagt der Wind, schnell geht 
Der Wolken Zug, die Mondessichel wankt, 
Kein Sternbild ist zu sehn — 


It was just such a night, that night in May 150 years ago, when Schiller’s 
mortal remains were carried to the grave through the sleeping, deserted 
streets of Weimar. No dread ringing of midnight bells to swell the sounds of 
mourning with their dull and heavy notes. The bells remained silent. The 
bell of that life-spanning song of his, whose tolling usually accompanies a 
wanderer on his last journey, was silent. Not a sound to be heard save the 
dragging footsteps of the men who had come together to pay this last sad 
service of love, and who now and then, for rest or relay, laid down their 
burden, the bier with its cheap coffin roughly hammered together. 

Thus they arrived at the old cemetery. Up against its walls, immediately 
to the right of the entrance, leant the so-called “Kassengewélbe’. There the 
sexton and his mates took over the coffin, on which there briefly fell the 
gleam of the moon as it emerged from the scudding clouds only to hide itself 
once more. Did the bearers linger for a few moments around the trap door 
of the vault, bareheaded and in silent prayer, before they went their way? | 
like to think they did. At any rate this was all the ceremony there was. 
We are told that it was the custom in Weimar for funerals to be conducted 
thus; not until the next day did any church office of consecration of the dead 
take place, the so-called Collecte, or assembly for worship. This took place 
on the afternoon of that May 12th. But it was not distinguished by any 
particular solemnity, since neither the Duke nor Goethe was present. The 
latter was unwell and had presumably been kept in ignorance of the death of 
his friend, But at least the place of burial was in keeping with the rank of the 
deceased, of the Privy Councillor of the Grand Duke of Meiningen, von 
Schiller. Only the remains of distinguished persons were ever admitted to 
the “Kassengew6lbe’. But this separate burial vault, it should be said, offered 
these distmguished ladies and gentlemen far worse quarters than any other 
piece of earth under the sod of the common burial ground. The damp 
penetrated through walls and floor, and occasioned such a medley of dissolu- 
tion that later, when a general clearance was contemplated, pious posterity 
had the greatest difficulty in picking out particular relics from the general 
mass of corruption. 
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The bearers stood for a moment, sighed and went their way. Did they 
perhaps hear in the soughing and creaking of the wind a soft and lovely 
melody, the elfin voices of a spirit choir hovering round the house of burial? 


Nur der K6rper eignet jenen Machten, 
Die das dunkle Schicksal flechten; 
Aber frei von jeder Zeitgewalt, 

Die Gespieclin seliger Naturen, 
Wandelt oben in des Lichtes Fluren 
Géttlich unter Géttern die Gestalt. 


His form was already risen from the dead. Escaped from the ignominy of 
matter, suffused with ideal manliness and manly ideality, bold, ardent, yet 
gentle, with his saviour-like gaze, turning his kingly countenance to the 
stars — thus, from the very hour of his burial, and for ever, his transfigured 
form was raised aloft to command the fond affection of his own people and 
stir the feelings of mankind as a whole. We are gathered together to pay 
homage to this figure, to do honour to this blessed spirit wandering in the 
paths of light. How shall we accomplish itz: Who am I that I should be your 
spokesman in singing his praise, conscious as I am of the mountains of in- 
formed detail concerning his life and development piled up by a century and 
a half of learned research? Yet no artist should feel altogether diffident and 
embarassed, or entirely unworthy to consort with a spirit such as his, a 
spirit which was and remains the very apotheosis of art. Schiller celebrated 
art in glorious deeds. And he celebrated it in language at once sublime and 
of such high precision that even the least of his kind can recognize with 
modest pride his own creative pangs and bliss: 


Wenn, das Tote bildend zu beseelen, 

Mit dem Stoff sich zu vermihlen, 

Tatenvoll der Genius entbrennt, 

Da, da spanne sich des Fleisses Nerve, 

Und beharrlich ringend unterwerfe 

Der Gedanke sich das Element. 

Nur dem Ernst, den keine Miihe bleichet, 
Rauscht der Wahrheit ticf versteckter Born, 
Nur des Meissels schwerem Schlag erweichet 
Sich des Marmors sprédes Korn. 


Aber dringt bis in der Schénheit Sphare, 

Und im Staube bleibt die Schwere 

Mit dem Stoff, den sie beherrscht, zuriick. 

Nicht der Masse qualvoll abgerungen, 

Schlank und leicht, wie aus dem Nichts gesprungen, 
Steht das Bild vor dem entziickten Blick. 
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How perfectly said! How accurately do these lines articulate in language, 
high flown yet exact, the endeavour and the experience of every artist! How 
in his grandiose poem Die Kiinstler, does he eulogize the power of art to make 
the highest truths accessible to our earthly condition and by children under- 
stood! And indeed who can mistake in Schiller’s own being, for all his high 
seriousness, painful striving and logical acuteness, who can mistake his child- 
like character, his noble naiveté, which often brings a smile of reverence to 
our lips: Of reverence, because this naiveté is an inseparable part of his 
peculiar and incomparable greatness, a greatness which is large-hearted, 
heaven-soaring, flaming and inflaming, drunk with notions of the cosmos 
yet pedagogically concerned with human culture — and withal virile to the 
utmost degree. But the smile which we occasionally have to suppress when 
faced with Schiller’s grandiloquence is called forth by an Eternal-Boyishness 
which is inseparable from such grandiloquence, by his joy in a kind of exalted 
playing at Indians, in adventures and psychological sensationalism, in 
monstrous virtue and sublime criminality, in Pitaval and the Newgate Calen- 
dar, in Jesuitical intrigues, in the Inquisition, the Bastille and the victims of 
Fortune’s whims. There is in him a fantastic addiction to the initiation of 
far-flung undertakings, a circumvoluting of speculative ideas. Indeed, in the 
final instance, is not his magnificent childishness also at work in the self- 
castigation, year after year, of the mighty artist by the speculative philo- 
sopher? By that burrowing into metaphysical aesthetics and criticism for the 
sake of freedom — and because he felt that the dark impulse towards art 
springing from the unconscious is something inhumanly compulsive, and so 
refused to surrender to it again until he had raised it from the level of an 
instinctual urge to a clearly conscious law of reason? ‘It is saddening, 
Goethe remarked, still worried by it long after the event, ‘to see how a man 
endowed with such extraordinary mental gifts could go on tormenting him- 
self with philosophic modes of thought which could avail him nothing.’ 
Such castigation seemed to him a somewhat tiresome, though very moving, 
piece of childishness — a childishness whose primal creative force did, it is 
true, triumphantly survive all the wearisome speculation and, having passed 
through it, was to find itself again, on a higher level of productivity, as en- 
nobled simplicity. For although the five years sacrificed to theory and 
criticism may at first have hampered production, making him more difficult 
to please, more fastidious, more exacting with himself, yet those years, far 
from crippling his mighty talent, made it, by contrast with its first stormy 
manifestations, nay even by contrast with Don Carlos itself, purer, nobler, 
more elevated, and conferred upon it, in the place of reckless exuberance, a 
genuinely sovereign power. “One must never’ we find him saying at the 
time of writing his Jungfrau von Orleans, ‘one must never, as I have dis- 
covered with this play, let oneself be fettered by some general idea of form, 
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but with every new theme venture a new form, and so try to keep one’s idea 
of the genre flexible.’ 

That sounds thoroughly practical. It implies a refreshingly realistic atti- 
tude to form, to art. And at once we feel the need to paint in somewhat 
stronger colours the sky-blue idealistic nimbus which surrounds him with a 
conventional halo, to mix with it that tinge of realism which is inseparable 
from the essence of his greatness. 

In the political and social pronouncements of this ideologist of freedom we 
find a realistic absence of sentimentality which is quite staggering. Nor does 
it stop at that famous phrase with which he flies in the face of democracy: 
‘The majority is nonsense!’ He could, when he chose, express himself very 
bluntly indeed, as in his distich on “The Dignity of Man’: 


Nichts mehr davon, ich bitt’ euch. Zu essen gebt ihm, zu wohnen; 
Habt ihr die Blésse bedeckt, gibt sich die Wiirde von selbst. 


But that’s socialist materialism, for Heaven’s sake! It is at any rate anything 
but the high-flown rhetoric of which he is popularly but falsely accused. 

No! what we have before us is no mere adolescent, eternally consumed 
with longing, no mere sentimental enthusiast, but a man te mpered by the 
study of history and turned towards practical problems by the exigencies of 
the theatre. And it was, according to himself, only late in life that he learned 
to comply with these. At the time of writing The Robbers he ‘lays no claim 
to being heard on the stage’, and refuses to have this first throw of his genius, 
of his fundamentally theatrical temperament, called a drama at all, but simply 
‘a dramatic novel’. Don Carlos he calls ‘a dramatic poem’, and categorically 
insists that the piece is a drama to be printed and read, and could never be- 
come at home on the stage, if only on account of its inordinate length. But 
lengthiness and tediousness are two very different things; and the German 
theatre seems both unwilling and unable to do without this dramatic poem, 
which has such good parts and such a wonderfully sustaining rhythm. Or 
without the Jung rau von Orleans either, although Karl August did say, after 
reading it, that the thing was scarcely play able. With which judgment Schil- 
ler agreed: No! the M: aid probably wasn’t fit for the stage! Yet it became one 
of his greatest theatrical triumphs, and the performance in Leipzig which he 
attended when he was forty-two probably marks the external climax of his 
life. 

As he passed through the cheering crowds outside the theatre in Leipzig, 
he may have reflected on how much things remained the same: how infallible 
were the transports of genius which inspired all his activity, how myster- 
iously effective the dramatic organ which made him the possessed rather than 
the possessor! He may have thought back to his earliest beginnings, to his 
Rauber, and the way things went then. He was only nineteen when he 
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— 


attacked the theme — kept under an iron rod, inhibited and frustrated by a 
military tyranny, the victim of a prince’s educational effrontery, thirsting for 
freedom, ardent for humanity. In this young man’s personal ‘suffe ‘ring, and 
in his revel. against it, we have focused as in a convex lens the whole revolt- 
ing set-up of the age, with its spurious society. He takes advantage of his 
delicate health to have himself frequently put on the sick list, and whilst in 
bed writes secretly at his play. The greatest secrecy is imperative for ‘any 
inclination for poetry was an offence against the laws of the Institution’. 
And what sort of poetry was it that he produced? His intention, which he 
confided to some of his more poetically minded comrades, runs as follows: 
‘We will make a book which will have to be burned by the hangman.’ 
And when he reads these lads bits out of the book, they stand agape at the 
riskiness of it all! 

Two years after he had begun writing — he had been discharged from the 
academy and was now an army doctor in Stuttgart — the manuscript was 
complete and ripe for burning. As for printing, Heaven preserve us all, not 
a soul will dream of it. And so he has to incur debts, debts which will lie 
heavy on him for years, 150 culden worth of debts, in order to get it printed 
at his own expense. He sends the galleys to Cour Bookselles Schwan in 
Mannheim, whom he had once happene *d to meet. He was not for publishing 
either; but as he re-reads the book — the first time, no doubt, that he reads it 
properly — something comes over him. This monster of a work gives him 
no peace. It drives him this way and that, robs him of sleep, his head is 
ablaze with it, the word genius leaps in it like a flame. He takes the sheets to 
the Director of the Court Theatre, his Excellency von Dalberg, and reads 
them to him. He reads them to everyone whose opinion matters, or makes 
them read them for themselves. The actors, Iffland and Bock in particular, 
are excited. Pressure is brought to bear on von Dalberg, and anyhow, some- 
thing has come over him too! This distinguished gentleman writes a flatter- 
ing letter to the Regimental Barber-Surgeon in Stuttgart of the following 
tenor: if the gentle author were prepared to smooth out the most objection- 
able excrescences of his remarkable production, then he might venture upon 
a performance. 

Schiller had never expected anything like as much. His heart beat high. 
One of Germany’s most important theatres had made a conditional offer to 
clothe in flesh and blood his ardent dreams and visions. He sits down to 
revise his book for the stage. The sacrifice is bitter, the work wearisome, 
and after all the young man has other things to do: in the military hospital an 

epidemic of dysentery is raging. But he does what he can, does it as quickly 
as he can, and finishes the job. Or at least he thinks he’s finished it. Only to 
learn that his torment was but the beginning of a process of which he could 
have had no conception. His Excellency in Mannheim is by no means 
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satisfied with the concessions made. There must be more, and still more. 

And since the poet had himself prote ssted that he ‘laid no claims to being heard 
on the stage’, Herr von Dalberg in the end takes the liberty of altering the 
text before him at his own discretion — of toning it down and emasculating 
it. Then, and only then, is it possible to start production. And what hap- 
pens? At the first performance, at which Schiller was secretly present with- 
out leave, the over-crowded theatre (for rumours concerning the play were 
rife) was like a madhouse in its enthusiasm. Rolling eyes, clenched fists, 
hoarse cries, strangers falling sobbing into one another's arms, women 
tottering half fainting to the door — such was the scene in the auditorium. 
That is to say: the play had clearly resisted all attempts to alter it. A voice 
from deep within it defied them with: ‘In spite of you!’ “Do your worst!’ 
‘Do what you like with it.’ It had been pillaged, ten times debilitated, cas- 
trated, violated, its action shifted back into an age entirely alien to it, de- 
natured, debased. And yet, it affords an example of a dynamic power im- 
manent within it, inborn, a power which there was no destroying, which 
withstood the most timorous precautions, and has continued unimpaired 
down to the present day. 

This same dynamic energy does not belong to The Robbers alone. Soon 
after the First World War I witnessed in Munich — the Workers’ Republic 
had just been overthrown — an indifferent performance of Kabale und Liebe 
before an essentially middle-class, extremely reactionary audience, and saw 
how even such an audience could be thrown by the spirit of the work into a 
kind of revolutionary frenzy. It became an audience of Schiller enthusiasts, 
as every audience has become when confronted with one of his plays. 

The idea of Kabale und Liebe goes back to those days in Stuttgart when the 
poet had been placed under arrest by the Duke, as a punishment for leaving 
his post without leave in order to attend the performance of his Robbers in 
Mannheim. And it was whilst in custody in Stuttgart, too, that he announced 
in a letter that “Don Carlos, Infante of Spain’ would be the next dramatic 
theme to be treated. 

Don Carlos! How can I ever forget that first passion for language which 
was kindled in me as a lad of fifteen by its superb poetry? 


Sagen Sic 
ihm, dass er fiir die Triume seiner Jugend 
Soll Achtung tragen, wenn er Mann sein wird, 
Nicht Sftnen soll dem tétenden Insekte 
Geriihmter besserer Vernunft das Herz 
Der zarten Gétterblume, dass er nicht 
Soll irre werden, wenn des Staubes Weisheit 
Begeisterung, die Himmelstochter, lastert. 
Ich hab’ es ihm zuvor gesagt... . 
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Where is there anything more beautiful, more noble, more heart stirring? 
This is no mere rhetorician, no “Moral trumpeter’. This is a poet speaking, 
a poet who knows how to bring tears to the eye, whilst at the same time 
rousing the heart to bitter anger against inhumanity . . . Schiller’s language! 
It deserves a whole treatise to itself, a detailed study beginning with those 
highly epigrammatic closing phrases: with ‘Dem Mann kann geholfen wer- 
den’, ‘Dem Fiirsten Piccolomini’, ‘Der Lord lasst sich entschuldigen, er ist zu 
Schiff nach Frankreich’, phrases which all have an affinity with each other 
and are so entirely characteristic of Schiller. Moreover the masterly virtuo- 
sity with which he commands his iambics, the noble harmony and splendour 
with which he invests them, are unparalleled. He handles his metre with 
sovereign freedom; he does not in the least mind giving a line six or seven 
feet instead of five, or shortening it by half, or even letting the metre get 
completely out of hand, as in Thekla’s lament for Max: ‘Und wirft ihn unter 
den Hufschlag seiner Pferde —* Talbot's famous line ‘Mit der Dummheit 
kimpfen Gétter selbst vergebens’ begins quite unconcernedly with an ana- 
paest. There are drastic pieces of realism which similarly give an impression 
of virtuosity effectively denying the lofty vein, as when Wallenstein declares: 
‘Und — wohl erwogen, ich will es lieber doch nicht tun’; or: ‘Prag! Sei’s 
um Eger! Aber Prag? Geht nicht!’ Or Max Piccolomini: “Es kann nicht sein, 
kann nicht sein, kann nicht sein! Sichst du, dass es nicht sein kann!’ Or when 
Octavio says to him: “Max! Folg mir lieber gleich, das ist doch besser.’ 

It is not by chance that all these examples are drawn from Wallenstein. 
For this giant work, which caused him more serious aesthetic concern than 
any other, as he brooded long over the mass of material so resistant to clari- 
fication and to the shaping hand, this work has a peculiar style and cadence 
all its own, quite different from any of his other works. Fifty years ago, in a 
short story entitled Schwere Stunde, 1 showed the sick poet wrestling ar- 
duously at dead of night with this mighty play. That story, restricted as it 
was to a single hour of Schiller’s heroic life, was yet an easier task than this 
oration which must, of necessity, leave so much unsaid. I cannot, as I should 
like, explore Wilhelm Tell, that showpiece of his which has achieved the 
rarest kind of success, that of being a popular classic. I can only say that it is, 
if anything, even more remarkable as a moral than as an artistic achievement. 
For it was not, after all, the product of exuberant vitality. It was wrested 
from sickness and debility, which, thanks to his passion for freedom, were 
never given dominion over his creative mind. 


Er hatte frith das strenge Wort gelesen, 
Dem Leiden war er, war dem Tod vertraut. 


But in this case death bestowed life, beauty, bliss; wretchedness dispensed joy 
and magnificence; suffering conferred exaltation and joy. All the more pain- 
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ful to read how an inclement April destroyed ‘all joy in thinking and writ- 
ing’, how some bad days in November ‘had made all his ills start up again, so 
that even work brought him no joy — work which, after all, to him, the 
most hard-working of poets, meant everything. “The most important 
thing of all’, he writes in a letter, ‘is hard work; for this provides not only the 
means of existence, but also its one and only value.’ It seems almost incredible 
that he had no sooner subdued Wallenstein than he proceeded, without allow- 

ing himself the slightest pause for rest, to take up again the old plan of Maria 
Stuart. He completed the play within the year. And when he had finished 
that, too, he writes: ‘I never feel better than when I can take a lively interest 
in some work or other. And so I have made a start on a new one.’ The new 
one was Die Jung frau von Orleans. 

It is, in a way, some consolation to know that he experienced not only the 
high service of creation, but human happiness at the side of a loving wife. 
“What a lovely life I have now!’ he exclaims when Charlotte von Lengefeld 
has become his. ‘I look about me with gladdened mind, and my heart con- 
tinually finds quict satisfaction outside itself... My existence has acquired 
harmonious balance; the days pass by, peacefuland clear, nolonger tensed with 
passion... How good to read that! How good to see this restless, mind- 
driven creature, this sublime step-child of life, who had said of himself: 

Whatever l am, I have become through an often unnatural over-tensing of 
my powers — how good to see him relaxed for once, in a state of gentle yar 
serene contentment! Before then — some occasional temptings and stirrings 
of his emotions by the opposite sex, for the most part involving no sexual 
impulse and resulting in disappointment — and then, at the age of thirty-one, 
peace was with him, the haven of marriage. In that unly tical life of his the 
erotic plays no part in the —- of creative periods. There is in it no 
Sesenheim, no Wetzlar, no Lida, Marianne or Ulrike. In his case, the 
polarity between the sexes underwent sublimation, as did everything else. 
The great adventure of his life, his one experience of passion, of ardent 
attraction and repulsion, of deep hostility, deep longing and admiration, of 
giving and taking, of jealousy, dejected envy and proud self-assertion, of 
enduring emotional tension, was an affair of man to man: between himself, 
the essentially male element, and that other, to whom he liked to ascribe a 
female nature. It was his relation to Goethe. 

It seems quite incomprehensible that when people talk of Schiller’s lyric 
poetry they rarely mention that unutterably moving poem in distichs in 
which, for once, he really is a lyric poet. For all the distance he preserves, it 
is his most deeply felt, and in its lofty resignation it is certainly his most 
beautiful, poem. I refer to Das Gliick, that glorification of him w ‘hom, even 
before his birth, the gracious gods loved mt whom, as a child, Venus adie’ 
in her arms: 
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Welchem Phoebus die Augen, die Lippen Hermes geléset 
Und das Siegel der Macht Zeus auf die Stirne gedriickt! 

Ein erhabenes Los, ein géttliches, ist ihm tiie 

Schon vor des Kampfes Beginn sind ihm die Schlifen bekrinzt. 
ihm ist, eh’ es lebte, das v rolle Leben gerechnet, 

Eh’ er die Miihe bestand, hat er die Charis erlangt. 


And then, referring to himself: 


Gross zwar nenn’ ich den Mann, der, sein eigener Bildner und Schépfer, 
Durch der Tugend Gewalt selber die Parze bezwingt; 

Aber nicht erzwingt er das Gliick, und was ihm die Charis 
Neidisch geweigert, erringt nimmer der strebende Mut. 

Vor Unwiirdigem kann ihn der Wille, der ernste, bewahren, 

Alles Héchste, es kommt frei von den Géttern herab... 

Ziirne dem Gliicklichen nicht, dass den leichten Sieg ihm die Gétter 
Schenken, dass aus der Schlacht Venus den Liebling entriickt! . . . 
Ziirne der Schénheit nicht, dass sie schén ist, dass sie verdienstlos 
Wie der Lilie Kelch prangt durch der Venus Geschenk. 

Lass sie die Gliickliche sein, du schaust sic, du bist der Begliickte, 
Wie sie ohne Verdienst glanzt, so entziicket sie dich. ... 


I would give whole anthologies of erotic poetry for this one love-song of 
the spirit, of the will, ‘der Miihe’, a love-song offered by virtuous effort to 
the effortlessly divine, by a contemplator of being to being itself. And what 
of Goethe? Certainly he returned admiration for admiration and — save for 
sporadic movements of head-shaking recoil — love for love. Of that there 
can be no doubt. And yet, and in spite of all, does it not seem as though, as 
long as Schiller was alive, he never fully realized just what the other meant to 
him? There is nothing in his poetry of that pe eriod which, in de »pth of feeling 

for his friend, may be said to match Schiller’s poem Das Gliick. But much 
later, in the Second Part of Faust, in the scene with Chiron, where there is 
talk of ‘the august circle of the Argonauts’, such feeling suddenly appears, 
veiled, it is true, but scarcely to be mistaken: 


So wirst du mir denn doch gestehn: 
Du hast die Gréssten deiner Zeit gesehn . . . 
Doch unter den heroischen Gestalten 
Wen hast du fiir den Tiichtigsten gehalten! 


The Centaur knows them all, ‘each of them worthy in his own particular 
way , and Faust asks him: “Wilt tell me nought of Hercules:?? The answer 
comes pat: 


O weh! Errege nicht mein Sehnen! 
Ich hatte Phoebus nie gesehn 
Noch Ares, Hermes, wie sie heissen; 
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Da sah ich mir vor Augen stehn, 
Was alle Menschen géttlich preisen. 
So war er ein geborner Konig. ae 


Who is this Hercules: We think we know — indeed, we do know. And 
since Goethe saw his late friend immortalized in the symbol of Hercules, the 
‘man of the twelve labours’ who was raised to the gods, we may presume 
that he knew of that long-cherished dream of Schiller’s, that vision of an 
Olympic idyll, which hovered before his mind as his great ideal of poetry. It 
is, as far as I know, not mentioned in any of his drafts or sketches. The motif 
is just sounded in the final strophe of Das Ideal und das Leben. But how 
greatly he longed to work it out we learn from a letter to Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, in which — and this is the only occasion — he talks in ecstatic 
language of this work of his dreams. It is dated 1795, ten years before the 
poet’s death. To me this is the most remarkable, the most revealing and 
affecting, passage in all his letters. He speaks there of a poetic composition in 
which 
all mortality would be dissolved, where everything would be pure light, pure 
freedom, pure potentiality —no shadows, no limitations...To present a 
scene in Olympus, would this not be the highest of all delights? I do not 
entirely despair of accomplishing it once my spirit is completely free, washed 
clean of the dross of actuality. I shall then gather up once more my whole 
strength, and the whole ethereal part of my being, even though it should be 
entirely consumed in the process. 


Great-hearted soul, always seeking the heights! When was it ever likely 
to be “completely free’, “washed clean of the dross of actuality’: When, here 
below, could the ethereal part of his nature ever have detached itself as a 
flame from his human part in order to exhaust itself in this poem? The idea 
is completely transcendent, unrelated to life, supra-terrestrial, reserved, it 
would scem, for some Elysian spirit. The ‘man of labours’, during the ten 
years on earth still remaining to him, never set his artist’s hand to the com- 
position of this vision, for all that he expected from it the ‘highest bliss’. 
Something of his ethereal nature he did indeed impart to each one of his 
sublime works, earthbound though they were, so that all of them bear its 
reflected gleam. But that unearthly poetical vision of pure light and freedom 
indicates the real goal of all his yearning: the shedding of all earthly trappings, 
complete transfiguration: 


Er glinzt uns vor, wie cin Komet entschwindend, 
Unendlich Licht mit seinem Licht verbindend. 


The verse of which these lines form the solemn conclusion Goethe did not 
add to the Epilog zur Glocke until ten years after the death of his friend. But, 
long before, in the famous lines 
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Und hinter ihm, in wesenlosem Scheine 
Lag, was uns alle bindigt, das Gemeine 


he had reciprocated that sublime gesture of self-subordination which Schiller 
had made to him in his love poem Das Glliick. 

For the survivor, this relationship, once the source of many an irritation, 
became ever more transfigured, and found expression in complete reverence, 
in that cry; “O weh! Errege nicht mein Sehnen!’ or that other: “Ich kann, ich 
kann den Menschen nicht vergessen!’ And from the last years of Goethe's 
life comes the answer he returned to his daughter-in-law, Ottilie, when she 
asserted that Schiller had often bored her. Averting his face, he replied: “You 
are all of you too wretchedly earth-bound for him.’ 

We should all of us stand in awe of this gesture, of these chastening words 
of the aged poet, and see to it that we ourselves do not turn out to be all too 
wretchedly earth-bound in the presence of him, whom Goethe, to the very 
end of his days, longed to have back at his side. 

How strongly I felt, during this intensive re-reading of his works, that he 
who mastered his own sickness, might well become the physician of our own 
disordered time — if only it would heed his voice aright! An organism may 
languish, may sicken even to the point of death, for lack of some particular 
element, some vital substance, some vitamin. And it is, perhaps, just this 
indispensable something, the element ‘Schiller’, in which our metabolism, 
the organism of our society, is so wretchedly de ficient. So at least it appeared 
to me when I re-read his Offentliche Ankiindigung der Horen, that glorious 
piece of prose, in which he makes what must have seemed i inapposite even to 
his own time, into something urgently apposite to ours, into a balm for 
sufferers of all times. The more the petty interests of the present exercise, 
limit and subjugate men’s minds, he declares, the more urgent is the need for 
some higher universal interest which, being purely human and above all 
temporalities, may set them free again, and re-unite a world divided by 
politics under the banner of truth and beauty. Whilst his journal would, as 
he says, eschew all reference to the present state of the world and the im- 
mediate hopes of humanity, it would inquire of history concerning the past 
and of philosophy concerning the future; it would bring together individual 
traits of that ideal of noble humanity which it is given to our reason to con- 
ceive but which, in actual experience, we so easily lose sight of; it would 
work at the quiet construction of better thinking, clearer principles, nobler 
morals, on which, after all, any improvement of our social condition must 
ultimately depend. “Decency and order, justice and peace will therefore in- 
form this journal and be its guide.’ 

Let us beware of dismissing such resolves as shallow aestheticism, of think- 
ing they have anything to do with what today is called ‘escapism’. To work 
at the soul of the nation, at its morality and culture, its spiritual freedom, its 
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intellectual standards, thus enabling it to realize that other peoples, living pr 
under different historical conditions, under another form of government, are | th 
also human beings; to work at humanity, to wish for it “decency and order, [lo 
justice and peace’ rather than mutual defamation, rank lies and spewing } en 
hatred — that is no flight from reality into the idly aesthetic. On the con- | as 
trary. It is the instinct of self-preservation at work, at work in the service of : an 
life; it is the will to preserve it from anxiety and hatred through the opera- m 


tions of psychical freedom. What Schiller was striving for with his oratorical 
ardour and his poetic enthusiasm: the universal, the all-embracing, the purely of 


human — this has seemed to whole generations a sickly ideal, something old- } of 
fashioned, obsolete and insipid. Carlyle, in his otherwise sympathetic Life, ; wi 
was critical precisely on this score of a hero whose heart, like that of his : lo 
Marquis Posa, ‘beat for all humanity, for the world and for all future | pr 
generations . i he 
Schiller spoke of us ‘moderns’ in contrast to the Greeks and Romans when suj 
he declared that a ‘patriotic’ interest was immature and only suited to the # th 
world in its youth. ‘It is a poor and little aim’, we read there,’ est 
to write for one nation; a philosophic spirit cannot tolerate such limits, cannot f du 
bound its views to a form of human nature so arbitrary, fluctuating, acci-  § 
dental. The most powerful nation is but a fragment; and thinking minds will | 
not grow warm on its account, except in so far as this nation or its fortunes ; 
have been influential on the progress of the species. t 
In contrast to Schiller’s ‘moderns’ Carlyle offers us something more modern | 
still. “We require individuality in our attachments’, he says. : 
The sympathy which is expanded over all men will commonly be found so ' 
much attenuated by the process, that it cannot be effective on any . . . Univer- F ; 
sal philanthropy forms but a precarious and very powerless rule of conduct § Sci 
... The enthusiasm which pervades [Schiller’s historical work], elevated, : up 
strong, enlightened, would have told better on our hearts, had it been confined § pre 
within a narrower space. »e°8 bes 
That is the voice of an inaugurator, the voice of a leader, to whom a fF un 
whole epoch was to give allegiance, the epoch of nationalism. But itis—the § wo 
language of yesterday. For the history of the human spirit has its own ebb \ 
and flow; and what we are witnessing today is how Fate can let the new grow the 
old, and proclaim as the idea of the moment that which we had thought to be Th 
outmoded and out of date, bringing it to life again as something vitally and had 
urgently appropriate to our time, making its possession seem, as it never in s 
scemed before, a matter of life and death. For how do matters stand today: be t 
The national idea, Carlyle’s idea of a ‘narrower space’, has had its day. In unt 
those terms, we all feel, no single problem, neither political, economic, nor ano 


yet spiritual, is any longer to be solved. Universal terms are the order of this unt 
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present hour and of our tormented hearts. The word ‘humanity’, the 
thought of the dignity of mankind and of the widest possible solidarity, has 
long ceased to be ‘a powerless rule of conduct’. It is precisely this all- 
embracing feeling which is necessary, all too necessary. For unless mankind 
as a whole comes to its senses, unless it begins to take thought for its integrity 
and for that mystery which we call human dignity, it is lost, not only 
morally, but physically lost too. 

The last half-century has seen a regression of humanity, a cultural atrophy 
of the most sinister kind, a terrifying loss of civilized behaviour, of decency, 
of honour and loyalty, of any sense of justice, of the most elementary trust- 
worthiness. Two world wars, breeding barbarity and rapine, have seriously 
lowered intellectual and moral standards (the two are inseparable), and 
promoted a state of disorder which hardly constitutes a safeguard against our 
headlong rush into a third which would end everything. Anger and anxiety, 
superstitious hatred, panic fear and a wild mania for persecution dominate 
the human race at a time when cosmic space has become available for the 
establishment of strategic bases, and when man can ape solar energy to pro- 
duce from it criminal weapons of annihilation. 

Find’ ich so den Menschen wieder, 
Dem wir unser Bild gelichn, 
Dessen schéngestalte Glieder 
Droben im Olympus bliihn: 
Gaben wir ihm zum Besitze 

Nicht der Erde Gitterschoss, 

Und auf seinem KSnigssitze 
Schweift er elend, heimatlos: 


That is the complaint of Ceres in the poem Das Eleusische Fest. It is 
Schiller’s own voice. Unless we lend an ear to his call for “the quiet building 
up of better thinking, clearer principles, nobler morals, on which any im- 
provement of our social condition must ultimately depend’, then mankind, 
besotted with slovenliness and stupidity, will stagger to a doom no longer 
undesired, shrieking as it goes the latest record-breaking sensations from the 
world of sport and technology. 

When in November 1859 Schiller’s hundredth birthday was celebrated, 
there arose a storm of enthusiasm which united the whole of Germany. 
There was offered then to the world, so it is said, a spectacle such as history 
had never known: that of the ever disunited German people for once closed 
in serried ranks behind its great poet. It was a national celebration. Let ours 
be that too! In the face of political anomaly let a divided Germany feel itself 
united in his name. But the times we live in must impart to our celebration 
another, and a greater, symbolic significance. May it stand under the sign of 
universal solidarity, after the model of his own large-hearted greatness, 
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which called for an eternal covenant of man with the earth, the womb from 
which he sprang. May something of his gentle yet mighty will pass over 
from the festival of his burial and resurrection into ourselves: something of 
his will towards beauty, truth and goodness, towards civilized behaviour 
and inner freedom, towards art, love and peace, towards the saving rever- 
ence of Man for himself. 

NOTES 


' Translated, with the author’s kind permission, by Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. 
*1 have followed Carlyle’s own translation in his Life, Part III. [Translator] 
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THOMAS MANN 1875-1955 
BY IDRIS PARRY 


EveN for those of us who did not know him personally, the death of Thomas 
Mann at Ziirich on August 12th, 1955, was the death of a friend, for the 
consistency of his works persuaded us that through them we knew him, and 
the nature of his works told us that knowing him was a privilege. “Man kann 
sich nicht kleiner machen, als man ist, man kann sich nicht anders machen: 
man macht, was man ist, und Kunst ist Wahrheit — die Wahrheit tiber den 
Kiinstler.. In this comment, from Leiden und Grésse Richard Wagners, 
Thomas Mann gave, as in his works, impersonal form to the truth about 
himself. No claim here that the artist speaks for his age, or for anyone but 
himself. Yet it is the coincidence of the artist with the spirit of his times that 
gives his work public significance. We recognize his truth as our own. 

Speaking to Germany in May 1942, Mann opened a broadcast talk with 
the words ‘Das Charakteristische ist immer erfreulich’. Even in death he 
managed to maintain that sense of order so characteristic of his outlook and 
performance. He neatly rounded off his eighty years and left us the tidiest 
bracket of dates in German literature. That it is not too fanciful to imagine 
this as a source of amused satisfaction is suggested by his remarks in Meine 
Zeit, when he said: “Meine Zeit — sie war wechselvoll, aber mein Leben in 
ihr ist eine Einheit. Die Ordnung, in der es zahlenmissig zu ihr steht, erregt 
mir das Wohlgefallen, das ich an aller Ordnung und Stimmigkeit finde.’ 
He was referring to the fact that he completed Buddenbrooks in 1900, when 
he was twenty-five, and that the century itself was twenty-five years old 
when he published Der Zauberberg, he himself being then fifty. (It must 
have troubled him that he could not hold back Doktor Faustus until 1950! ') 
Seemingly trivial, yet characteristic of his orderly mind. No one can read 
his fiction without being aware that the strength of the monumental organ- 
ism is based on the perfection of microscopic cells. 

‘Ordnung und Stimmigkeit.’ He has been accused of inconsistency, 
chiefly on account of his political utterances. One might as logically charge 
a frog with inconsistency for no longer being a tadpole. Though to imply 
that Thomas Mann ever bore any Tesemblance to a tadpole is not only 
impudent but misleading. When we read Buddenbrooks and the early stories 
we are amazed at his maturity. His contemporaries must have felt like 
Cadmus, watching the crop of warriors emerging fully armed from the 
soil. And the military metaphor is by no means inappropriate, for he was 
marked from the start by devotion to discipline, tradition and ritual. Later, 
in a disapproving reference to Wagner's satin dressing-gowns, he was to 
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suggest the costume of a soldier or a monk as more suitable to the stern 
service of art. In a sense, he did spring fully armed from the soil, for the 
circumstances of his birth and upbringing rooted him firmly in nineteenth- 
century culture. He was not a beginning but a continuation. He grew from 
these roots. Again and again we find him extolling the century of his birth, 
his cultural inheritance, his own good fortune in being born at such a 
moment in history. At the turn of the century the decay of bourgeois society 
seemed sufficiently gradual to allow him the extravagance of ironical 
detachment and clinical observation in Buddenbrooks; the acceleration of this 
process in the following years spurred him to vigorous defence. From the 
past he learned how to live in the present. For this purpose, his conception 
of nineteenth-century Biirgertum was both selective and deep. It was an 
inheritance of ideas, an attitude to life, a pride in humanity. Such figures as 
Schopenhauer and Wagner, Zola and Balzac, Nietzsche and Tolstoi were 
not remote giants but intellectual comrades who could inspire and sustain 
him. In spite of the most profound pessimism, they had never lost faith in 
the dignity and value of man. What example could have been more 
appropriate for Thomas Mann, born into a tradition of cultured humanism 
and now faced with twentieth-century nihilism and political tyranny? That 
he kept faith is clear from his writings. Apart from the ‘positive’ books like 
Der Zauberberg and the Joseph novels, there are the tales in which a character 
who surrenders to irrational impulse is punished as an offender against 
society. Self-discipline is the prerequisite of moral freedom; relaxation of 
discipline is licence, a threat to the moral order, punishable with death. 
Aschenbach gives way to Dionysian dreams and longings and is destroyed; 
Rosalie von Tiimmler falls from the moral standards of her class and meets 
a similar fate. The violence of our times is a disease that overwhelms its 
begetters. So perish those that take up the sword. The public nature of this 
theme is made especially plain in the career and downfall of Adrian Lever- 
kiihn, significantly described by Mann as an ideal figure, ‘ein Held unserer 
Zeit, whose destruction is an explicit symbol of the fate of Germany: ‘Gott 
sei cuerer armen Secle gnidig, mein Freund, mein Vaterland.’ 

The conflict between. “individual urge and moral responsibility is nothing 
new. Perhaps the first artistic rendering of it is that which involves Eve and 
the serpent. Goethe could set his interpretation of it in classical antiquity 
and in a Renaissance court. If, in spite of this, we are still fired by the writings 
of Thomas Mann, it is for two reasons. Firstly, he was such a superb story- 
teller that he could have spun the tale of Jack and Jill out to five hundred 
pages and still retained our interest. Secondly, the conflict becomes parti- 
cularly immediate in his works because he was not giving an objective 
account of his times but, as an artist, telling the truth about himself. His 
personal dilemma corresponded exactly to the problem of the age, for he 
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experienced the social threat of irrational violence as an inner conflict 
between respectable bourgeois and instinctive artist. 

Art, like fire, proceeds from friction. It was the friction in Thomas Mann, 
the self-conscious shame of the artist, the gipsy in the green caravan, before 
the solid and correct Biirger that produced this monument of self-justi- 
fication, his works. From his family and his century he inherited a respect 
for order that conflicted with his artistic inclinations. The irrational urge of 
the artist became guilt, disease, even criminality. So the social quest for 
balance found its counterpart in his own deeply necessary struggle to achieve 
that “Instinktverschmelzung von Zucht und Ziigellosigkeit’ which he 
recognized as the mark of the healthy artist. If the irresistible call to art 
meant guilty suffering, then it was through guilty suffering that he must 
attain peace and truth. The artist is in danger and is dangerous because by 
his nature he hovers over chaos. Aschenbach is the example of the artist who 
lets go, who abandons discipline and form; Schiller, in Schwere Stunde, is for 
Mann the ideal who endures in spite of torment: ‘Nicht ins Chaos hinab- 
steigen, sich wenigstens nicht dort aufhalten! Sondern aus dem Chaos, 
welche die Fiille ist, ans Licht emporheben, was fahig und reif ist, Form zu 
gewinnen. It was particularly fitting that, fifty years later, Thomas Mann 
should have been chosen to deliver, on May 8th, 1955, the Stuttgart Festrede 
to mark the rsoth anniversary of Schiller’s death. In praising Schiller’s 
greatness, he revealed his own. The community of art can seldom have been 
more happily expressed. The Schiller of the Festrede tallies perfectly with 
the Schiller of Schwere Stunde. How could it be otherwise, when this life- 
long companion from the past embodied those qualities of tenacity and 
industry and faith in humanity that sustained Thomas Mann through his 
long life? “Dieser Geist’, he said of Schiller in the Festrede, “war und ist die 
Apotheose der Kunst.’ And his feeling of kinship with Schiller is nowhere 
better revealed, or more revealing, than in the passage where he discussed 
the poet’s years of philosophical speculation: 


... dies sich Vergraben in asthetische Metaphysik und Kritik um der Freiheit 
willen — das heisst, weil er den dunklen, aus dem Unterbewussten wirkenden 
Impuls der Kunst als etwas inhuman Zwanghaftes empfand und nicht mehr 
dem Schépferischen sich hingeben wollte, bevor er das Instinktive zum klar 
bewussten Vernunftgesetz erhoben. 


The classical smoothness of surface that characterizes Mann’s art from its 
beginning suggests that he needed no such years of intellectual apprentice- 
ship. Yet we should not forget Tonio Kréger’s cry from the heart: ‘Man 
ist als Kiinstler innerlich immer Abenteurer genug. Ausserlich soll man sich 
gut anzichen, zum Teufel, und sich benehmen wie ein anstindiger Mensch 

For all the impeccable calm of the surface, it must have taken great 
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moral and intellectual resolution to achieve what Mann calls, in his essay on 
Schopenhauer, “die vermittelnde Aufgabe des Kiinstlers, seine hermetisch- 
zauberhafte Rolle als Mittler zwischen oberer und unterer Welt, zwischen 
Idee und Erscheinung, Geist und Sinnlichkeit ...’ That he did become the 
artist-mediator is proved by his works. 

His novels and stories, the truth about himself, deal with an eternal 
dichotomy, yet the final impression is one of unity. Idea speaks to soul and 
they illuminate each other. In the desperate situations of his lost sinners 
there is hope that harmony is possible in a wider sphere. He loved his 
renegades because nothing could destroy his faith in man. They too were 
part of him, just as both Leverkiihn and Zeitblom are aspects of himself. It 
is typical that, according to his own confession, he loved Leverkiihn, his 
most daemonic and destructive character, more than any other of his 
fictional creations, with the possible exception of Hanno Buddenbrooks, 
His finest defence of humanity was his own example. 

Both as man and artist he was an aristocrat. His sense of form, carried over 
from life into art, insisted that the sensual dream of the artist should be given 
the most polished and perfect physical shape that erudition and patient 
industry could achieve. He cannot be translated. His art exists only in its 
own fluent linguistic texture, as definite and isolated as sculpture. It is 
therefore inevitable that he should remain largely unappreciated outside 
Germany. If to the new generation he seemed old-fashioned, reluctant to 
experiment with new forms, he could have pointed to Tristram Shandy to 
prove that the eccentricities of some of his contemporaries were not really 


so new after all. While Joyce and Kafka were soaring like meteors, Thomas | 


Mann remained quietly rooted in reason, at work, always at work. 

And Krull: Where is he now, that evasive rogue so sadly left in the lurch? 
To take leave of Mann, we cannot do better than turn to his last and most 
lovable book. Here he is in his final calm, proudly satisfied with his crafts- 
manship, aware of a task well done. Krull, at the circus, watches with 
admiration a trapeze artist called Andromache. This sentence is both a 
reminder of Mann’s mastery of his medium and an evocation of the artist's 
task in general: 


Sie stand auf, setzte das Trapez in starkstes Schwingen, schnellte sich ab und 
flog an ihrem Mitspieler vorbei, der vom anderen kam, zu diesem ihr entge- 
genpendelnden hiniiber, packte mit ihren weder mannlichen noch weiblichen 
Handen die runde Stange, vollftihrte um sie herum, bei villig ausgestrecktem 
Kérper, den Total — oder sogenannten Riesenschwung, dessen die wenigsten 
Turner miachtig sind, und benutzte den dadurch empfangenen furchtbaren 
Antrieb zum Riickfluge, wieder an dem Gefahrten vorbei, gegen das ihr 
zuschwingende Trapez, von dem sie gekommen, wobci sie halbwegs in der 
Luft noch einen Salto mortale schlug, um dann die fliegende Stange zu fangen, 
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sich mit einem leichten Anschwellen ihrer Armmuskeln daran hochzuziehen 
und blicklos, die Hand hebend, darauf niederzusetzen. 


Such is the artist, neither feminine nor masculine, not human but near to 
the angels, depending for his existence on perfect co-ordination of instinct 
and discipline, for under his salto mortale there is no safety net between him 
and destruction. 








AN ENGLISH IPHIGENIE 
A VERSION FOR BROADCASTING. Il 


BY Roy PASCAL 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION FOR BROADCASTING 


From the beginning I undertook the translation with the broadcast in view, 
and was therefore faced with a series of further problems. I can deal rapidly 
with some of these. Homophones had to be avoided. Unfamiliar terms, 
which in editions can be explained in the notes, had on occasion to be replaced 
by more familiar — instead of Tartarus and Olympus I put, sometimes, Hell 
and Heaven: I translated the ‘Parzen’ as ‘the Fates, the three dread Sisters’ 
(1720), and this helped out a line in the Parzenlied itself: “So chanted the 
Sisters’ (1761). Entrances and exits had to be clearly marked. Actually, the 
text itself usually makes these clear, and the admirable music of Lennox 
Berkeley helped further. Val Gielgud, the producer, wisely used a minimum 
of stage-noises: the rattle of chains at the beginning of Acts 2 and 3, and the 
‘armed men approaching’ of Act 4, the sheathing and drawing of swords in 
Act 5, and very little else. Here and there we introduced a name early on in 
a speech, or altered the position of a line so as to allow it more emphatically 
to serve the purpose of a stage-direction. The only notable addition of this 
type was the marking of the entrance of Iphigenie and Pylades in the course 
of Orest’s vision; each softly speaks his name as they approach. I do not know 
who it was who decided that Thoas’ final words were “Fare you well’ instead 
of ‘Fare well’. I did not particularly like it, but there is no doubt that the 
longer phrase made it easier for Donald Wolfit to express the complex and 
contradictory emotions in the final “‘Lebt wohl!’ 

I had to be away during the week of rehearsals, and so certain alterations 
were made on the producer's sole responsibility. All were reasonable, and 
some a gain, and I should like to acknowledge the skill and understanding of 
producer and actors. The slight verbal changes made here and there tended 
to elevate my language slightly. For instance, where Pylades, after Orest’s 
exultation over his restoration, cries 


Versaiumt die Zeit nicht, die gemessen ist! (1365) 


I had written: ‘Do not waste time! We have short shrift’, but, instead, 
Pylades was made to say: ‘O hasten Orestes! We have short shrift.’ The 
most interesting of the changes was the transposition of the lines ‘O weh der 
Liige’ from the opening of Act 4 to the middle, after the exit of Arkas 
(1404-11). This is their setting as broadcast: 
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IPHIGENIE And now the voice of this faithful man 
Reminds me that those I leave behind 
Are men like us. Our plotting grows 
Doubly hateful. [Woe, woe on the lies 
Men invent! They do not bring release 
Like every word spoken in truth. 
They do not comfort us; they torture him 
Who fashions them in secret, and rebound, 
Like arrows that a God wards off, 
Missing their mark to strike the marksman. ] 
O heart, stay calm! 
Are you beginning now to quake and doubt? 
This firm ground of your solitude 
Must be left behind... . 


This alteration was decidedly effective. There is less emphasis on Iphigen- 
ie's doubts at the beginning of the act, and the turmoil caused by the scene 
with Arkas is more marked; the dramatic movement is therefore stronger. 

The greatest problem was that of cuts. Everything is precious in this 
work, and every cut cuts into one’s own flesh. But cuts there had to be, 
and I knew from the start that it would have to be fitted into about 90 
minutes playing-time. I told myself, in T. S. Eliot’s words, that nothing 
must be kept simply because it was poetic; the play is not a dramatic 
poem but a poetic drama, and the rule must be that everything must go 
that has not got ‘dramatic inevitability. How comforting these words 
seemed! And up to a point they were helpful. Goethe is not above criticism 
as a dramatist. He sometimes unnecessarily multiplies images and repeats 
themes in a way that Shakespeare for instance did not find necessary. I could 
delete many small passages of this kind. Iphigenie’s account of the past 
history of he. house could be shortened and even condensed, without great 
loss. Some of the passages where man and woman are contrasted could be 
eliminated. The three or four references in Act 1 to the abolition of human 
sacrifices could be safely reduced to two. At the suggestion of the producer, 
Arkas’ account of the unrest in the kingdom was cut out, so that when Thoas 
describes, it, it is more startling and dramatic. And so, one might think, 
many of the generalizing reflections and poetic flights could be cut, with 
corresponding advantage to the dramatic movement. 

But how mistaken it was to think that ‘dramatic inevitability’ was a simple 
concept. For instance: at the end of the passage last quoted there come the 


lines (1529-31): 
Once in the ship, committed 


To the rocking waves, downcast and full of fears, 
You will know the world no longer, nor yourself. 
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These lines were cut, with my acquiescence. They are ‘superfluous’. But 
how could Iphigenie’s wavering, her fear of the outer world, her willingness 
to submit to Pylades’ advice, be better conveyed? Aren't they among the 
most dramatic lines in the play: 

This practical dilemma made me feel the force of Professor Peacock’s 
remarks on the peculiar structure of Goethe's poetic dramas. I have unfor- 
tunately no room adequately to expound his thesis, but his main point is this.’ 
These plays are neither psychological dramas nor plays of ideas, but half way 
between the two; there is a psychological drama, but underneath it is a “drama 
of the search for values’. Goethe’s characters have an intense life, but they are 
‘unindividual, governed by generalized conceptions, throwing light in some 
way on a pattern of behaviour, on an ideal, a typical aspect of experience’. It 
was precisely because of this that cutting this play was so tormenting a job. 
For the drama, the search for values, goes on in the region of rational and 
imaginative reflection as much as in the more practical region of personal 
clash and plot. So, the cutting was something of an amputation. I will 
illustrate the sort of decisions I or the producer made with just a few examples. 

It was only after some thought, and on the urging of Dr. Prawer, that | 
included the lovely lines of Orest (to Pylades, 647-51): 


Do not remind me of those lovely days, 
When you, an ever merry companion, 
Like a light-winged, coloured butterfly 
Around a dark flower, every day 
Frolicked about me, and in play 
Imparted to my soul your life and gaiety. 


They remained in the broadcast. Actually, Orest’s lines a little later on, 
beginning with “Grosse Taten’ (666ff), were added by Marius Goring him- 
self; my pleasure would have been greater if ‘an der weiten See’ had not been 
translated ‘by the broad lake’! 

After the first reading in the Drama Department, a number of poetic 
generalizations were cut out which were later restored, I believe by Val 
Gielgud. Some of these unfortunately fell victim to a violent operation 
carried out at the last minute, when it was found that the play considerably 
overran its allotted time. Among these last casualties I particularly regretted 
some. 

I myself had cut the 13 opening lines of Act 4, and had started Iphigenie’s 
speech with: 

Bless, o Gods, our Pylades 

And whatever he may undertake! 

He is the young man’s arm in battle, 
The lustrous eye of age in the assembly. 
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For his soul is still; it keeps intact 

The holy gift of serenity, 

And from its deep resources he can spare 
Advice and help for those tossed to and fro. 


All this had to go; but it is a serious loss, since it is necessary to feel how 
Iphigenie depends on this man, how she admires the security of his temper- 
ament. 

Cut, again, were the lines where Arkas so deftly delineates the psycho- 
logical state of the barbarian people (1477-1488): 


Do not withdraw the influence you wield! 

It is so easy to end what you began. 

For nowhere can mildness, that in human shape 
Descends to us from Heaven, build its realm 

More swiftly than in a young and vigorous people, 
Which brave and strong, yet clouded and uncouth, 
Left to itself and haunted by misgivings, 

Bears the heavy load of earthly life. 


How can we understand, without these lines, the depth of Iphigenie’s 
answering “Erschiittere meine Seele nicht’: 

And then again, Iphigenie’s prayer, ‘So steigst du denn, Erfiillung .. .’ 
(1094-1117) was omitted, the speech that follows Orest’s naming himself — 
I was led to understand that this speech is often cut in German productions. 
[had cut some of Orest’s preceding speech, and the sequence as broadcast ran: 


OREST I am Orestes! and this guilty head 
Droops to the grave and seeks for death; 
In any form it is welcome. 

IPHIGENIE My fate is firmly bound with yours. 

OREST Never! Let me depart alone and unescorted 
To join the dead. ... 


The sequence is logical and complete. But what is missed is not just an 
expression of thanks to the Gods; it is a decisive element in Orest’s healing 
that is lost. For Iphigenie, instead of being horrified by what she hears, 
instead of being burdened by the consciousness of their terrible plight, is 
filled only with gratitude and joy that she is re-united with her brother, and 
convinced of the goodness and wisdom of the Gods; it is this surely that 
Orest means when he calls her a ‘pure’ soul. The passage reads as follows: 


IPHIGENIE And so, Fulfilment, fairest daughter of Jove,* 
At last thou drawest near to me. 
How towering thy image stands before me! 
My glance can scarcely reach to thy hands 
Which, filled with wreaths and fruits of blessing, 
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Bring to me all the treasures of Olympus. 
As we know kings by their lavishness in giving — 
For they must deem petty what others call riches — 
So we know you, o Gods, by your gifts, 
Long stored up and wisely prepared. 
For you alone know what serves our welfare, 
You see outspread the kingdom of the future 
When every evening’s veil of mist and stars 
Shuts in our view. Calmly you hear 
Our prayers that childishly beg you to hurry; 
But you never pluck the heavenly fruits unripe. 
Woe on the min whose petulant defiance 
Picks the green fruit that brings him to his death. 
O let this JOY, sO long awaited, 
lardly believed in, let it not pass vainly, 
Painful as the ghost of a departed friend. 
One needs this speech, not because of its poetic value, but because it is drama- 
tically necessary. 

My last example is a tribute to the producer. I had he itated to include 
in my first draft the last section of Orest’s vision, from ‘O ftihrt zum Alten, 
zum Ahnherrn mich’ (1301-9). What relationship has this vision of Tan- 
talus, still tormented by cruel Gods, to the healing of Orest, to the play as a 
whole: None on the surface. I included it, however, only to find the script- 
reader proposed to cut it out. When I met Val Gielgud, I drew his particular 
attention to this passage. I pointed out that it seemed of cardinal importance 
to me, since it suggests that not even Iphigenic’s influence can solve all 
problems; that the suffering of humanity is there, all the time, never to be 
entirely relieved; that in this play we do not have a Utopian solution of all 
problems, but only a group of people who are able to carve out for them- 
selves, and temporarily perhaps, a region of endangered security. It is worth 
noting that these lines are altogether more powerful and purposeful than 
their prose-prototype. In the verse-form, they help decisively to rescue this 
play from that sweet idealistic interpretation from which it has often suf- 
fered. One finds that even Korff and Staiger, for instance, characteristically 
do not comment on this passage. I was delighted to find that the lines re- 
mained in the broadcast. 


These, I think, are the main problems and lessons of the undertaking. 
There are innumerable other problems one could have dwelt on. Nearly 
every line had its difficulties — for instance, how translate the opening line, 
particularly that ‘Heraus’? I myself omitted this word. The actual perform- 
ance of the actors was immensely instructive. I would mention the passion- 
ate vibrancy, rising at times to vehemence, of Maria Becker, which to me 
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rightly interprets Goethe's intention; her interpretation seemed to me a 
startling refutation of Professor Heller’s view that Iphigenie lives ‘with 
regard to the world, in a state of fundamental incomprehension’.* And in 
Marius Goring’s voice one could follow, one might almost say, four stages 
in Orest’s character, from the despondent to the neurotic, then to the 
triumphantly vigorous, and finally to the mature self-confidence of the man 
who offers to fight on behalf of all strangers, for an ideal, and who succeeds 
in harmoni7ing, through his interpretation of the oracle, the will of the Gods 
with the will of good men. No doubt there were mistakes here and there — 
there were certain lines which I intended should have been spoken differently. 
But I was extremely thankful to find that producer and actors knew and 
loved Goethe's play, and gave themselves to the performance of the transla- 
tion with sympathy and intelligence. 


NOTES 
1 R. Peacock, ‘Goethe’s Version of Poetic Drama’. Pub. of the English Goethe Soc., New Series xvi, 1947. 
2 ‘Jove’ for ‘des gréssten Vaters’ is justified by the prose-version’s ‘der Gnade, der schénsten Tochter 
Jovis’. Sylvia Jenkins misunderstood the reference (loc. cit.) and made consequent ill-considered sug- 
gestions. 
* Erich Heller, The Disinherited Mind, 1952, p. 30. 








‘FOLK READING STUFF’ 
BY LEONARD FORSTER 


Tue bibliographical investigation of works of popular literature in our own 
day has been much neglected, chiefly because of the enormous labour that 
would be necessary in order to produce a result which would satisfy the 
standards of scholarship. The scale on which modern publishing operates 
precludes the sort of minute bibliographical investigation of popular litera- 
ture which can be undertaken with a fairly good conscience for the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The investigation of Ethel M. Dell or. Edgar 
Wallace on the same lines as Dekker or Defoe would require an effort of 
team-work extending over years of labour. This is the case too with Hedwig 
Courths-Mahler. Herr Walter Krieg’ has written a most interesting book, 
comprising an essay of 18 pages on the work of Frau Hedwig Courths- 
Mahler and her two daughters, followed by a bibliography of their works. 
It is, as far as I know, the first work of its kind, and it was well worth doing. 

Since 1905, Frau Courths-Mahler has catered for the need felt by the man, 
and especially the woman, of the people for a ‘nice book’ in the German- 
speaking countries and, through translations, in Holland, France, Sweden, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Herr Krieg lists two hundred and seven 
separate titles, without counting translations or reprints (authorized or 
unauthorized), stage, film or radio adaptations. It is clear that though the 
second part of his book is headed Bibliographie des gedruckten Werkes, the 
word ‘bibliography’ can only be applied in an extended sense. Under the 
circumstances a simple handlist is the most that can be expected and that 
is what he gives, though he is aware that even that can lay no claim to com- 
pleteness. Even so, such of the publishers’ records as have survived the bomb- 
ing of Leipzig afford documentary evidence of the sale of fourteen million 
copies of Frau Courths-Mahler’s books by 1941. For instance, Die schéne 
Unbekannte, which appeared in 1918, had by 1941 sold 1,110,760 copies. It 
is thus not surprising that by the end of the 1914-18 war she had amassed a 
considerable fortune; though this was lost in the inflation, by 1939 her 
financial situation was as good as ever. Even today her position in her own 
particular genre of the sentimental novel is unshaken; I know of no author 
in this country who can be compared with her in this respect. There have 
been English translations of her work? (they are not noticed by Herr Krieg), 
but she never captured the English market, perhaps because of the com- 
petition of a different kind of popular novel. Ethel M. Dell and Berta Ruck 
no longer grip the public as they did even in the thirties; Courths-Mahler 
still holds the field in Germany and her name has passed into the language. 
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—— 


Her success can be attributed to two main factors. The servant-girl Hedwig 
Mahler evidently had a strong natural talent for story-telling which, in a 
village community, might have secured her a respected position as a retailer 
of oral fairy-tales and ballads comparable with Egbert Gerrits. Two years 
of elementary school, followed by domestic service in Leipzig, brought the 
agricultural labourer’s orphan daughter into the orbit of the lower middle 
class life of the big industrial town, and after her marriage at the age of 
seventeen to the drawing-master Fritz Courths she settled down to write 
stories which would appeal to the damp souls of just such housemaids as she 
had been herself. She knew her public; it was just like herself, her husband 
and her children. Her success was assured, for underneath the sugary senti- 
mentality, the illiterate style and the rudimentary characterization there lay 
something really powerful and fundamental, the impulse of the primitive 
story-teller only one generation away from the land. The second reason is 
the virtual absence in German literature of the detective novel and of the 
popular novel of adventure above juvenile level, so that in the literature of 
escape in her own particular sphere she had no serious rival except Karl 
May, whose strength lay elsewhere. But one has only to compare her with 
Ulrich Braker or Jeremias Gotthelf to see that, despite her own and her 
daughters’ aspirations to literature, her work is really trash, however ‘naiv, 
aber auch anstindig’ it may be. Here is a specimen: 


Friede verlebte ein Vierteljahr lang eine wundervolle Brautzeit. Sich ganz 
eins fiihlend mit dem Verlobten, erbliihte sie wie eine Blume im Sonnen- 
schein. Ihr liebeverlangendes, bisher darbendes Gemiit erschloss sich dem 
Geliebten in seiner ganzen Tiefe und Schénheit. Ihm gegeniiber schmolz ihr 
zuriickhaltendes Wesen in hingebungsville Weichheit. Fritz von Steinbach 
erkannte geriihrt, welche Macht er iiber dies sonst so starke, selbstandige 
Madchen besass, und sein Gefiihl fiir sie nahm taglich zu an Warme und Tiefe. 
Und doch verriet er sie. * 


Frau Courths-Mahler was followed by her two daughters, Margarete 
Elzer and Friede Birkner, who carry on their mother’s work in the same 
genre, with the same portentous seriousness of purpose® (reminiscent of 
Miss Enid Blyton), and with the same astounding productivity, duly 
recorded by Herr Krieg. Between 1905 and 1915 Frau Courths-Mahler’s 
production rose steadily each year from her one novel in 1905 to eight titles 
in 191§, with an average of three books a year; nor were they mere short 
stories — many of them were novels of 300 to 400 pages. The war slowed up 
publishing, so that in 1920 she could make up the backlog with fourteen new 
titles, six of which ran to over 300 pages. The absence of any indication of 
format in Herr Krieg’s handlist makes it difficult to assess this achievement as 
it doubtless deserves, but even so the figures are astonishing. She never again 
reached this peak, though 1932 with ten new titles, two of over 400 pages, 
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comes close to it. Between 1939 and 1948 she published nothing new; 
Die Flucht in den Frieden, which shows her old mastery of the catchy title, 
appeared in that year and was her last work before her death in 1950 at the 
age of 83. 

It would be an interesting study to investigate the titles of Frau Courths- 
Mahler's books; it would throw light on the literary knowledge of her 
public. A cursory survey of Herr Krieg’s list shows, besides purely des- 
criptive titles such as Untreu (1907), Siddys Hochzeitsreise (1934), etc., six 
titles containing quotations from the Bible (e.g. Deines Bruders Weib (1915), 
Was Gott zusammengefiigt (1913) ), five with quotations from Goethe 
(e.g. Es irrt der Mensch (1910), Dein ist mein Herz (1920), Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt (1934) ) one — Liebe ist der Liebe Preis (1930) — from 
Schiller (Don Carlos). Other lyrics account for a number of titles, 
usually poems associated with a good musical setting; Willst du dein 
Herz mir schenken (1925), Menschenherz, was ist dein Gliick (1923), Ver- 
schwiegere Liebe — Verschwiegenes Leid (1926), the ‘Volkslied’ for Sie hatten 
einander so lieb (1926). The predominantly lyrical note of these allusions is 
significant. A good many of them are undoubtedly intended to call up a 
generalized romantic Stimmung, but some would seem to require the intend- 
ing purchaser to be able to complete the quotation (e.g. Willst du dein Herz 
mir schenken, Sie hatten einander so lieb). This subtle technique (very much 
practised in this country among intellectual authors in the 1930's) is used by 
Frau Courths-Mahler with superb effect as early as 1905 in Welcher unter 
Euch. 

Herr Krieg’s book presents a great deal of valuable information, which is 
available nowhere else, about a remarkable cultural phenomenon. The 
figures which he gives, even though in the nature of things they can only be 
approximate, provide a contribution of great interest towards the assessment 
of urban culture in our time. His book deserves a great deal more attention 
from the literary historian, and especially from the sociologist, than it is 
likely to get. It is obviously a labour of love; his style has become assimilated 
to that of his author. 

NOTES 

1 Walter Krieg, ‘Unser Weg ging hinauf’: Hedwig Courths-Mahler und ihre Téchter als literarisches Phano- 
men. Ein Beitrag zur Theorie tiber den Erfolgsroman und zur Geschichte und Bibliographie des modernen 
Volkslesestoffes. Privatdruck, Wien, zur Jahreswende 1953/1954 (Limited Edition of 145 copies). 52 pp. 
_ ® The British Museum possesses a translation of Die Perlenschnur (1927) which appeared in America 
”s This Emsland village story-teller and ballad-singer, who is still active, has been treated in an import- 
ant book by Gottfried Henssen, Uberlieferung und Persénlichkeit: die Erzahlungen und Lieder des Egbert 
Gerrits (Schriften des Volkskunde-Archivs Marburg, Bd. 1), Miinster i. W. 1951. 

* Friede Sorrensen, Reutlingen, 1927, p. 16. 

5 See pages 16-20 of Herr Krieg’s book, and the letter from Frau Elzer published in the house journal of 
the Kiepenheuer & Witsch Verlag, Kéln, Die Kiepe, 2. Jahrgang 1954, Nr. 2. Frau Elzer and Frau 


Birkner keep up a pretty steady average of five books a year, though they seldom run to as much as 300 
pages. 
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GOETHE'S ENGLISH FRIEND LUPTON 
BY JOHN R. WILKIE 


Tue first part of Dichtung und Wahrheit, Book VI, covers the months between 
April 1764 and Goethe's departure for Leipzig in October 1765. Here he 
speaks of a young Englishman with whom he and his sister Cornelia became 


very friendly: 


Mit einem jungen Englander, der sich in der Pfeilischen Pension bildete, hatte 
ich viel Verkehr. Er konnte von seiner Sprache gute Rechenschaft geben, ich 
iibte sie mit ihm und erfuhr dabei manches von seinem Lande und Volke... 
[Meine Schwester] war oft bei unsern englischen Unterhaltungen die dritte 
gewesen, wir hatten aus seinem Munde uns beide die Wunderlichkeiten der 
englischen Aussprache anzueignen gesucht, und uns dadurch nicht nur das 
Besondere ihres Tones und Klanges, sondern sogar das Besonderste der per- 
snlichen Eigenheiten unseres Lehrers angewéhnt, so dass es zuletzt seltsam 
genug klang, wenn wir zusammen wie aus Einem Munde zu reden schienen 


(WA. xxvii, 26f). 


And over forty years later Goethe was still able to give a vivid and sym- 
pathetic description of his friend. 


Er war gross und wohlgebaut, wie [meine Schwester], nur noch schlanker: 
sein Gesicht, klein und eng beisammen, hatte wirklich hiibsch sein kénnen, 
ware es durch die Blattern nicht allzusehr entstellt gewesen; sein Betragen war 
ruhig, bestimmt, man durfte es wohl manchmal trocken und kalt nennen; 
aber sein Herz war voll Giite und Liebe, seine Seele voll Edelmuth und seine 
Neigungen so dauernd als entschieden und gelassen’ (p. 27). 


In the course of his life Goethe met many Englishmen, and his know- 
ledge of the English people increased with his English reading; but his 
picture of the English did not change fundamentally once it was formed in 
his early years. The young man from Pfeil’s pension was almost certainly 
the first Englishman whom he knew well, and from him he received many 
of his earliest impressions of the English. It is therefore of some importance 
to discover the young man’s identity. He has been identified, very reason- 
ably, with the Englishman Lupton, who appears as an intimate friend of the 
Goethe family in a letter written by Goethe from Leipzig to Cornelia (section 
dated May 11th of letter of March 30th-May 31st, 1766); and also — though 
this is less convincing, as we shall see — with the ‘jeune Anglois’ Harry with 
whom Cornelia was in love in the autumn of 1768 and whose name appears 
in her diary at that time. 
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Goethe seems to have met Lupton as a result of his interest in the English 
language. He and Cornelia had received their first instruction in English 
from a certain J. P. C. Schade in July 1762 and had thereafter worked at it 
without a tutor. For contacts with native speakers they were chiefly in- 
debted to a friend and relative of the family, Leopold Heinrich Pfeil (1725- 
92). Pfeil, a former servant and secretary of Goethe's father, had by 1746 
acquired a sound practical knowledge of French and set himself up as a 
teacher of French in Frankfurt. In that year he married Friederike Charlotte 


Wilhelmine Walther, whose father, a well-to-do brewer, was a brother of | 


Goethe’s grandmother, Frau Cornelia Goethe; and the Goethes appear to 
have looked with approval on his marriage into the family. About 1755, 
with the support of the Goethes and other patrons — and backed, no doubt, 
by the Walther fortune — Pfeil opened a pension and private boarding- 
school, offering instruction in French, English, German, music and other 
subjects. By the ‘sixties this school was flourishing and, through ‘die weit- 
verbreiteten Connexionen von Frankfurt’ (WA. xxvi, 189), was attracting 
many pupils from abroad, especially from France and England. It was 
among the English pupils of Pfeil’s school that Goethe and his sister found 
young people of their own age with whom they could practise their English. 
The school was but a few yards down the Grosser Hirschgraben from the 


Goethe house, and some of the boys probably visited the family to take part | 


in an English circle, the ‘congressus anglicus’ whose meetings are recorded 
in the Herr Rath’s accounts: 48 kreuzer for their entertainment on February 
8th, 1764, 1 gulden 20 kreuzer on May 17th, and on July 14th ‘pro Anglis 
s1 kr’. 

One of the young Englishmen whom Pfeil’s reputation had attracted to 
Frankfurt at this time was a certain Arthur Lupton of Leeds, who had come 
to Germany to be educated for a business career. This is clear from two letters 
recently discovered among the records of the Leeds firm of woollen manu- 
facturers, William Lupton and Company. The letters, written by Arthur's 
father, William Lupton, are both addressed ‘A Monsieur/Mons. Arthur 
Lupton/Chez Mons. Leopald Henri Pfeil/A Frankfoort/Sur le Mayne’ and 
run as follows (the original spelling is retained): 


Leeds the 24 June 1764 

My dear Aty 

I receiv'd yo". very agreeable Favour dated the rot, past, on the 21st, — 
It’s well you ll visit Mt. Bruckner when an oppertunity sutes you — I observe 
the Foort Fair wo'd not end till about the 17», I immagine a great Variety 
attends it, — please give my Complim's. to Mr. Pfiel & Mrs. — tell them that 
it woud be a very great pleasure to me cou’d I send ’em another English 
Boarder or two, but I fear, no such thing will happen but they may be 
assur d sho'd I hear of any person inclinable I wou’d very much encourage it 
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—Iam much oblig’d to you for the extroardinary accot. you have given me 
about the Ceremonies of the Coronation — it is very diverting — Yor. letter 
is wrote in a good Stile woh, pleases me much, but I must own I have seen 
yo". hand writing much better; yet it does not make me uneasie not doubting 
but you must Improve in it, therefore I excuse you and deem it to be owing to 
your having wrote in a hurry — pray in yor. next tell me how you go on in 
the High Dutch, French Language, and Accots.—I dare say you've already 
made a Considerable Progress therein — Your Brot. Rector got well to Blag- 
don & likes all Exceedingly — only the last letter from him says, that he has 
for several days been very bad in a Cold ws. render’d him unable to do any 
thing but was rather better, in a few days I hope to hear that he is quite well 
again — Your Sister is not yet brought to bed but grows very heavy a week 
further may go Far with her — Parson Bainbrigg of Chappel Town has quit 
this Earthly Stage, dy’d about 3 weeks ago of a Fever — Mr’. Tidswell the Clerk 
of the Old Church has succeeded him, old M'. Fawcett had the first Offer of 
the place, but refus’d it — Mt. Moore of headingley is almost dead, and Mr. 
Moore of Free School is next door to it — he has never been in the School 
Since your Brot. left it —sho'd he dye, in all probability ffawcett the Usher 
wod get it, if so, then it will be a fine chance for him —as to yor. Brot., | 
have heard him say if a vacancy had happen’d during his Stay in the School, 

that he wo'd not have accepted of it —I don’t remember if I told you in my 
last letter of my Sister Worral — however, about six weeks ago a Swelling 
Fell into her Leg w°*, prov'd a Mortification and took her off — she lay in very 
great misery — dy'd on Wednesday the 234. of last Month about six in the 
morning — she made a will and left the Small sum she was possess’d off being 
£40 — (wh, lyes in Walker the Milkman and Mr. Wainman’s hands) 
amongst four — vizt. my Self your Uncle John at Amsterdam yor. dear Aunt 
Butler and George Lupton to be divided equally amongst us share and Share 
alike, also her household Goods & wearing Apparel &c®. so that I look upon 
it, that after her Funeral Expences and debts are paid, there may be about 
[ £,]10 —a piece for us — you may think it Strange that Geo. Lupton sho’d be 
such a Sharer amongst the rest — but the reason is — my Sister was gone to 
Board with him and she dy’d there —I may be very thankfull to providence 
that he was pleas’d to.take her For you are not unsensible the great uneasiness 
she often’s gave me — You remember Robert Sugden the Butcher I dare say, 
that very morning my Sister was bury'd did he hang himself in his killing 
House in the Shambles, poor man he had been a long time in a delirious way — 
Coates, your old Companion has bound himself apprentice to Mr. Joshua 
Hartley, the Report is, that he has [£)]200 with him —I think the poor lad is 
a great fool or else he wo'd not throw away money in such a manner, he 
might have been with the best Mercht. in Town for that Sum — Since the 
above was wrote, I had another letter from yor. Brot. Rector we. tells me 
he is much better of his cold, and hopes a few days will bring him to rights. 
I have also a letter from yor. Brot, at Lisbon dated the sth. of last mo. they are 
all well — he mentions that yor. Sister has brought forth another boy, he was 
born the 8th, of April he is call’d Edward — in 8%er, next the Article of partner- 
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ship disolves and then he intends to carry on the business in his own Name I 
have nothing further to Communicate to you at present, only Fanny’s best 
respects attend — Yor. Nephew Willy desires his duty to you indeed he is a 
delightful Child I conclude with my Choicest and Tenderest Affections, and 
am 

Yor. Most Loving Father 


W Lupton 


Leeds the 28t July. 1764 

My dear Aty 

I had the pleasure to receive your kind fav". of the 24*, past on the 6t, 
ins‘. giving an accot. of your good state of health we. blessing all here enjoy 
at present -- on Sunday the 24'h, of last month yor. Sister was about half an 
hour past 5 in the morning deliver’d of a Fine boy whose name is John after 
his Grandfather Lowry —he is really a thumping child — and is nurs’d at 
Knowstrop — yo". Brot. Rector return’d from Blagdon the other day was 
attended wt, violent pain in his head all his journey from thence, when he 
got home kept his room 4 or 5 days but now he is quite hearty — next week 
they sell up their household goods, and the week following I presume they'll 
sett off for Blagdon, he says he has got all there in pretty order having furnish’d 
the house, and likes all Exceeding well —I receiv’d a melancholly letter from 
yo". Brot. at Lisbon giving an accot. of the Custom house there being burnt 
the dammage to the Me ‘rchants ’tis suppos ‘d may be near a milion pounds 
Sterling Carrett & Lupton’s house sufter abot. [L |1 500. this accot. I fancy 
you ve already had from yor. Brot. because he mentions that he wou’d write 
you immediately about it — in the same letter he says that my parrot is dead, as 
also his Son Edward, who dy’d of about 4 or 5 days Illness —I observe you 
met Bruckner — Mr. Molyneux wants for one bale of goods of him for he 
only sent him one, £,199— — tho’ it is suppos’d here, that there will be a pretty 
good Composition With much 5 Satisfaction your Brot. Rector Translated 
Mr. Pfeil’s letter to me where ‘by I find you've made a fine progress both in the 
ftrench and high dutch Tongue — w*, gives me much comfort — do you 
think you'll be able to get any of the Italian Language? — I also understand by 
yor. Master’s letter that you grow Bulky & that yor. Cloaths are too little | 
am Glad to hear you grow so Stout — if yor. Cloaths can’t be lett out you 
must apply to Mr. perrett for Cash to furnish you with others — I begg you'll 
make my best Complim's. to Mr. Pfeil and his Lady and give him many 
thanks for his kind letter —last Thursday the 26th — your Nephew John 
was Christen’d, the Godfathers were Young M' Fawcett and my Self, and 
Mrs, howgate was Godmother — tho. the child was nam’d the 34. day after it 
was born and then the Nurse took it to knowstrop — Mr‘. Moore the Master 
of Free School dy’d about 3 weeks ago at Se dberg in the West Country he 
has been upon a decline for sometime, ’tis reported and not without good 
grounds, that he shorten’d his days with drinking, has dy’d very poor, your 
Brot. without all manner of doubt might have succeeded him but you know 
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he has always had an aversion to it — one Brooke, who is a relation to the 
Vicar will get the place — I think I told you in my last that parson Bainbridge 
of Chappel Town was dead and that Tidswell has succeeded him —he also 
dy’d in a deal of debt — yor. Brot. might have had that place but what does all 
this avail, I hope Blagdon will yeild him much Comfort w*, will be prefer- 
able to all else — Your Bro'. Rector & Rectoress desire their best Respects to 
You Your Nephew Willy’s duty to you indeed he is a Charming boy —I 
salute you and am your most Loving Father 


W™. Lupton 


Can there be any reasonable doubt that the recipient of these letters was 
Goethe's friend Lupton? Arthur was born on January 2oth, 1748; in 1764 he 
was sixteen years old, some eighteen months older than Goethe. He was 
being educated in Pfeil’s school. He had arrived in Frankfurt not later than 
March 1764 — the “Ceremonies of the Coronation’ of Joseph II so vividly 
described in Dichtung und Wahrheit took place on March 27th (election of 
emperor) and April 3rd (coronation) — and he was therefore in Frankfurt 
for most, perhaps all, of the period when we have evidence of meetings of the 
‘congressus anglicus’. In short, it would be hard to imagine that two Luptons 
who fit the facts so closely should be in Pfeil’s school at the same time. 

Arthur's father, William Lupton, was a ‘clothworker’ (i.e. a dresser and 
finisher of cloth) and, by 1764, probably a cloth merchant as well. His 
decision to have his son educated in Germany shows that he was reasonably 
well-to-do. William’s younger brother John had settled as a cloth merchant 
in Amsterdam, while Arthur's eldest brother Francis was in Lisbon as a 
partner in the firm of Carrett and Lupton. Arthur's second brother William, 
‘your Brother Rector’, a B.A. of Cambridge (Trinity College) in 1756, 
was an usher at Leeds Grammar School, ‘the Free School’, until 1763, then 
Rector of Blagdon, Somersetshire, until 1766, when he moved to Long 
Clawson, Leicestershire. In May 1769 he returned to Leeds as incumbent 
of Headingley. 

Since the fourteenth century Germany, the Low Countries and France 
had provided a valuable market for the woollen cloth of England. Until 
1688 the German trade was entirely in the hands of an English monopoly 
organization, the Merchant Adventurers, whose headquarters had been in 
Hamburg since 1567. A series of trade depressions in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, led to the passing of an Act in 1688 allowing freedom for all 
to trade with the Continent. With the monopoly thus broken, the way was 
clear for English merchants to sell their goods freely in Germany and for 
German and other foreign merchants to trade in England. Many such 
foreign merchants settled in the West Riding of Yorkshire and contributed 
much to the economic and cultural life of the region. One settler was John 
Berckenhout, who came from Hamburg to Leeds and whose son, Dr. John 
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Berckenhout, gained a considerable reputation as a physician, naturalist and 
man of letters. 

But the English merchants had another rival in the woollen manufacture 
which had been growing steadily on the Continent since the sixteenth 
century. (In 1756, for example, Leeds merchants and clothiers complained 
of a decree of the Regent of Hanover that all Hanoverian troops should wear 
only Hanoverian cloth —a particularly hard blow in view of Hanover’s 
close ties with England!) William Lupton’s decision to send his son to Ger- 
many was therefore a wise one; a good knowledge of German and of 
conditions in Germany would be a valuable asset in maintaining and develop- 
ing the family trade. 

But why was Arthur sent to Frankfurt? Why not to Hamburg, which was 
still the centre of this Anglo-German trade? Pfeil’s reputation and ‘die 
weitverbreiteten Connexionen von Frankfurt’ give part of the answer, and 
this may be supplemented from the Lupton records, where we find a letter- 
book for 1760-63 and a ledger and other account-books for the period 
1748-64.' These bear witness to widespread connections in Germany, in 

Hamburg, Altona, Liibeck, Bremen, Hanover, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt and 
Augsburg, as well as in Strassburg, Basle and Schaffhausen. Of these the best 
repre sented are Hambur g — and Frankfurt, for which no fewer than sixteen 
individuals or firms are mentioned as correspondents. (Two appear in 
William’s letters, Jean Jacques Perret and Johann Bruckner (of Bruckner und 
André). Others are probably identical with persons mentioned by Goethe: 
Gebriider Bethmann, merchants and bankers, cf. letter of September 27th- 
October 18th, 1766, on Fraulein Bethmann’s visit to Leipzig; Christian Zieg- 
ler, banker (2), cf. letter of June 4th, 1774, to Boie. And pe rhaps Johann 
André, mentioned often in 1774-75, was a member of the firm of Bruckner 
and André; he was a silk manufacturer as well as a musician and music pub- 
lisher.) William Lupton seems to have been in closer contact with Frankfurt 
than with other places in Germany. 

The Gocthes themselves were, of course, closely connected with the 
textile trade. Goethe's grandfather had been a master tailor, he had twice 
married daughters of tailors, and the Goethe fortune derived largely from 
this source. Goethe's father retained an interest in the trade to the extent of 
buying the best materials for the family’s clothes direct from his friends the 
‘Herren von Léwenich’ of Aachen and other merchants and of employing 
servants who could also tailor for the family — a fact which caused Goethe 
much embarrassment in Leipzig, “denn ich war vom Hause freilich ctwas 


' The books belong to the firm of Henry Ibbetson and Koster, merchants, of Leeds. (Sir Henry Ibbet 
son was Sheriff of Yorkshire until his death in 1761; John Koster, who died in 1760, was probably a 
German settler in Leeds.) William Lupton was one of the executors of Koster’s will and by 1764 had 
probably taken over Ibbetson and Koster’s business, or at least many of their business connections. 
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wunderlich equipiert auf die Akademie gelangt’ (WA. xxvii, ssf). And Pfeil, 
through his marriage, was thus also connected, however tenuously, with the 
textile trade; all the more reason for supposing that Lupton was recom- 
mended to him, and he to Lupton, by one of William Lupton’s business 
correspondents in Frankfurt (Perret? Bruckner?). 

Of Arthur Lupton himself we know very little. On returning from Ger- 
many he entered the family business and in 1773 married Olive Rider, 
daughter of a Leeds clothier. He died on July 7th, 1807, at the age of fifty- 
nine. His descendants, who are still a well-known and much respected Leeds 
family, possess no documents and know of no traditions concerning him. 
For details we must rely on Goethe. ‘Lupton is a good fellow,’ he writes in 
his letter from Leipzig, ‘a marry, inventious fellow as I see it in his letter, 
which is wroten with a spirit of jest, much laudably moderated by the 
respect, he owes to his master.’ (Lupton has apparently been making fun of 
Pfeil.) “But one can see, that he is not yet acquainted, with the fair and 
delicate manners of our language .. .’ Goethe’s own English might well 
invite the same comment; yet there may be some truth in it, for after more 
than forty years Goethe says: ‘Seine Bemiihung, von uns auf gleiche Weise 
so viel vom Deutschen zu lernen, wollte nicht gelingen...’ (WA. xxvii, 

27). Yet Pfeil, whose standards were high, was satisfied, at lous i in the be- 
ginning, and no doubt Arthur Lupton’s German was more than g good enough 
for his purposes. 

It is, however, with Cornelia, even more than with Goethe himself, that 
the ‘junger Englander’ in Dichtung und Wahrheit is associated. 


Er ging lange genug bei uns aus und ein, ohne dass ich eine Neigung zu meiner 
Schwester an ihm bemerkte, doch mochte er sie im Stillen bis zur Leiden- 
schaft genahrt haben: denn endlich erklarte sich’s unversehens und auf einmal. 
Sie kannte ihn, sie schatzte ihn, und er verdiente es . . . Beide junge Personen 
schickten sich recht gut ftir einander... Nun zeichnete sich dieses ernste 
Paar, das sich erst neuerlich zusammengefunden hatte, unter den andern 
[Wolfgang's and Cornelia’s circle of young friends] ganz eigen aus... 


(WA. xxvii, 26-8). 


The next few pages contain a description of the so-called ‘Mariagespiel’, i 
which, on their excursions on the river or in the country, the young od 
chose their partners by drawing lots rather than by natural inclination. 


Gliicklicherweise traf sich’s, dass die Heitergesinnten getrennt wurden, die 
Ernsteren zusammenblieben; und so behielt auch meine Schwester ihren 
Englander, welches sie beiderseits dem Gott der Liebe und des Gliicks sehr gut 
aufnahmen (pp. 326). 


Cornelia paints a somewhat different picture in her own writings. These 
consist chiefly of seven letters in French (the language of polite society) to 
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her ‘bien aimee et charmante Amie’, Katharina Fabricius of Worms, at 
various dates between October Ist, 1767, and February 3rd, 1769, and of a 
diary, also in French, for the period October 16th, 1768-August 16th, 1769, 
which Cornelia sent off to Katharina in instalments and which was to be 
read only by her and by Charitas Meixner, their mutual friend in Worms. 
All these show considerable literary skill; indeed we cannot avoid the impres- 
sion that some episodes are written up and embroidered in emulation of her 
beloved novelist Richardson. Nevertheless we may accept them as a correct 
enough record. 

Cornelia’s love for Harry is the main topic at the beginning of the diary. 
The subject is introduced on Sunday, October 16th, 1768, in the course of 
some remarks on Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison. 


Il [i.c. Grandison] etoit Anglois ma chere; et si je puis croire, qu il y a encore 
quelqu’un qui lui ressemble, il faut qu'il soit de cette nation. Je suis extrement 
portee pour ces gens A, ils sont si aimables et si sericux en meme tems, qu'il 
faut absolument etre charmee deux... . 


Then, more explicitly: 


Il y a ici un jeune Anglois, que j admire beaucoup, ne craignez rien mon 
enfant, ce n'est pas de l’amour, c est une pure estime que je lui porte, a cause de 
ses belles qualités . . . Si vous le vissiez seulement, une phisionomie si ouverte, 
et si douce, qu’oiqu’avec un air spirituel, et vif. Ses manieres sont si obli- 
geantes et si polies, il a un tour d’esprit admirable, enfin c’est le plus charmant 
jeune homme que j’aie jamais vu. Et, et, ah ma chere il part dans quinze 
jours. ... 


Next day she outlines a plan to obtain at least the young man’s portrait 
before he leaves. 


...jaurai Concert Dimanche prochain. Harry sera invité parcequ il joue 
admirablement du violon. ... 


and an artist friend has agreed to come to the concert and paint Harry's 
portrait without his knowing. By Friday Cornelia is greatly excited at the 
prospect. 
... plus ce jour desiré s’avance, plus mon cocur palpite. Et je le verrai donc! 
—je lui parlerai— Mais a quoi ¢a me sert il? He bien folle; ne lauras tu pas 
puis pour toujours — du moins son image; et que pretends tu de plus? 


But on Saturday she learns that the guests cannot come; the concert must 
be cancelled. 


... malheureuse — tout est fini... Ajez pitie de moi —Je suis dans un etat a 
faire compassion — 
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By Tuesday, however, she is resolved to try again next Sunday, though she 
fears that Harry may have gone by then. Meanwhile, on Wednesday, 
Wolfgang announces the visit of two Leipzig friends, the brothers von 
Olderogge from Lithuania. They arrive next day, and Cornelia, with her 
mind full of thoughts of Harry, is surprised and delighted to see that the 
younger brother is very like her ‘aimable Anglois’. 


Je ne pouvais me defendre le plaisir de le contempler, je cris voir mon aimable 
Harry, je ne sais plus ce que je pensois alors — 


Two days later, on Saturday, October 29th, comes the final blow. 


Vous attendrez surement des exclamations douloureuses, si je vous dis que mon 
aimable Anglois est parti, quil est parti sans pouvoir me dire le dernier 
Adieu, que je n'ai pas son portrait, qu enfin touttes nos mesures ont 
manqués. .. . 


Harry is never mentioned again, but for weeks the diary reflects her sadness 
at his loss. 

One must read this whole vivid, emotional diary and all the letters to 
obtain an impression of Cornelia Goethe and to supplement her brother’s 
penetrating but more detached and analytical portrait of her in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit; here we are concerned with the problems raised by the identity of 
Harry. 

It has long been recognized that the passage on the “Mariagespiel’ refers 
to the period after Goethe’s return from Leipzig; and this is also undoubtedly 
true of those parts of the passage on the ‘junger Englinder’ which refer to 
Cornelia’s love affair. Before 1765 Cornelia, at thirteen or fourteen, would 
be too young for such experiences. But what of the name Harry? If Harry 
is Lupton, as has hitherto been assumed, the name raises a problem. For the 
‘junger Englander’ is in all probability Arthur Lupton, who had no other 
Christian name. It is just possible that Lupton introduced himself as “Aty’ 
(as in William’s letters) and that the Goethes mistook this unusual name for 
Harry; but such a misunderstanding would surely be speedily corrected — 
unless indeed it was kept as a sort of family joke! There can be no question 
of misreading Cornelia’s manuscript; her handwriting is too clear for that. 
Must we then assume that Lupton is a different person from Harry? This is 
not impossible, for there was no lack of young Englishmen in Frankfurt at 
that time. But how, then, are we to interpret the passage in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit: Did Goethe, either deliberately or by a failure of memory, confuse 
two young Englishmen, one who helped him with his English in 1764-65, 
and another with whom Cornelia fell in love: Or did Cornelia fall in love 
with two Englishmen, one (presumably Lupton) as in Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
the other as in her diary? Or must we even suppose that the ‘junger Eng- 
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lander’ is not the Lupton of Goethe’s letter? (This last seems exceedingly 
unlikely.) 

The simplest solution may after all be that Lufton, the ‘junger Englander’ 
and Harry are one and that ‘Harry’ is simply a Rufname which Cornelia used 
for reasons of her own — perhaps reasons of secrecy, or perhaps by association 
with her heroine Harriet Byron from Sir Charles Grandison. But in that case 
the ‘love affair’ did not develop as Goethe later described it. To take only 
one difference — but that surely the crucial one: we look in vain in the diary 
for any sign that Harry returned Cornelia’s love or even suspected that she 
loved him. The love and admiration seem to be entirely on Cornelia’s side. 
Harry with his ‘manieres si obligantes et si polies’ and his musical talent was 
a welcome visitor to the Goethe house, and no more. This would explain 
Cornelia’s hopelessness (which is everywhere apparent) and her elaborate 
plan to obtain his portrait secretly. This, too, rather than any fear of becom- 
ing more deeply involved or any distaste for an emotional leave-taking, 
would explain why he left without saying goodbye. As it is, his departure 
was casual enough; if he had returned Cornelia’s love, his action would have 
been intolerably boorish. Unless the diary is to be regarded as pure fiction, 
the passage in Dichtung und Wahrheit, with its suggestion of mutual and 
passionate attraction, is surely suspect. 

The whole subject is full of problems and inconsistencies, and for lack of 
evidence they may well remain unresolved. One thing, however, is fairly 
certain: the identity of Gocthe’s friend Lupton. Here we may now, with 
reasonable confidence, put aside the ‘reconstructed’ figure of “Harry Lupton’ 
and replace it with a real person, Arthur Lupton of Leeds. 


NOTES 


For a discussion of Goethe's views on the English, see L. A. Willoughby, “Goethe 
looks at the English’, Modern Language Review, vol. 50, October 1955. 

I am grateful to Professor Willoughby for much help and advice in the prepara- 
tion of this article. My best thanks are also due to Miss E. G. Lupton, LL.D., J.P., 
of Leeds, a great-great-granddaughter of Arthur Lupton, who has provided me 
with many of the details about her family’s history and by whose kind permission 
William Lupton’s letters are printed here. 

On Schade and Pfeil see Dichtung und Wahrheit, Book IV (WA. xxvi, 194f and 
180f); also E. Mentzel, Wolfgang und Cornelia Goethes Lehrer, Leipzig, 1909 (2nd 
edn. entitled Aus Goethes Jugend). Cornelia’s letters and diary are printed m full, 
with a facsimile of her handwriting, in G. Witkowski, Cornelia die Schwester Goethes, 
Frankfurt a.M., 1903. For details of the Anglo-German woollen cloth trade before 
the Industrial Revolution see H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted 
Industries, Oxford, 1920. 

Members of the Lupton family mentioned in the letters may be identified from 
the following simplified family tree: 
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ROBERT 


GEORGE 


FRANCIS LUPTON m. FSTHER MIDGLEY 


1658-1717 | 1669-1726 
CATHERINE ISABELLA WILLIAM m. MAryY HIGSON 
m. BUTLER m. WORRAL 1700-71 


| 


FRANCIS m. SARAH KING WILLIAM m. FRANCES LOWRY 


1731-70 1732-1810 
HENRY 1762-96 WILLIAM 1762-67 
Epwarp April-May 1764 JOHN 1764-1844 


SARAH 1766-1841 
FRANCIS 1767-1851 


JOHN 


| 


ARTHUR m. OLIVE RIDER 
1748-1807 | 


WILLIAM 1777-1828 
ARTHUR 1782-1824 





SCHILLER AND THE ‘ZENTRALKOMITEE’ 


BY G. MATHIEU 


‘Jede Genossin und jeder Genosse muss sich fiir die Vorbereitung des 
Schillerjahres verantwortlich fiihlen und diese zu ihrer unmittelbaren Angele- 
genheit machen.’ — “Genosse’ Schreiber as quoted in Das Volk under the 
datcline Weimar. 


A survey of the current press of the “Deutsche Demokratische Republik’ 
(DDR) shows that like Goethe, Victor Hugo, Leonardo da Vinci, Bach 
and Beethoven in past years, Schiller is now being pressed into service for a 
major propaganda campaign on the occasion of his 1soth anniversary. 

Broadly speaking, the intense agitation uses as its basic technique the 
device of ‘transfer’, i.e. the propagandists try to exploit politically the 
prestige that the poet holds with the German people by making him, so to 
speak, testify in favour of the ideology and the policies of the “Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands' (SED).’ How this is to be done was outlined 
as early as February Ist, 1955, in the Stellungnahme des Zentralkomitees der 
SED published in Neues Deutschland. This editorial indicates the careful 
political planning that took place at the highest level for the Schiller-Year. 
By its very nature the editorial assumes the function of a propaganda 
directive to all echelons and, for that matter, for any one who intends to 
speak, write or think out loud about Schiller. In providing ideological 
guidance for the interpretation of Schiller, the editorial also suggests methods 
for correlating it with the SED’s current political objectives. Those able to 
interpret ‘Stellungnahmen’ will understand that the omission of certain 
‘inconvenient’ matters, such as Marquis Posa’s challenging plea: ‘Sire, geben 
Sie Gedankenfreiheit!’, is tantamount to a warning not to stress them. The 
editorial makes a special appeal to youth and to the Germans in the West. 
Its tone, too, conveys youthful enthusiasm and confidence. Although 
scholarly overtones are not lacking, the editorial was formulated by propa- 
gandists as is evident in that it asserts much and reasons little. 

A cursory reading of the Stellungnahme would hardly suggest that any 
conscious deception is being practised with the ideals that Schiller has come 
to represent for mankind. At first the reader feels safely at home as he 
encounters dear old friends such as ‘humanistische Ideale’, ‘fortschrittliche 
Ideen’, ‘freie Entfaltung der Persdnlichkeit’, ‘Freiheitsdichter’. ‘Human- 
ismus , for example, occurs nine times in various forms; ‘Freiheit’, ad in- 
finitum. Soon, however, the reader realizes that he is dealing with Aesopian 
language employing here deliberately the traditional vocabulary of Schiller 
scholarship because of its psychological impact. “Humanistisch’, for example, 
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is used by the SED to establish automatically in the reader's mind a link 
between the ideals of Schiller and those of the SED, which does not examine 
whether these ideals are not mutually contradictory. In the hands of the 
SED this word thus becomes — to speak with George Orwell — a ‘double- 
think’, that is, the use of conscious deception while retaining the firmness 
of purpose that goes with complete honesty. The conscious deception lies in 
the fact that when used by the SED, ‘humanistisch’ is completely purged of 
its eighteenth-century meaning and its associated connotations and instead 
now simply means the loyal willingness to follow the current Party line. 
This is evident from a speech by SED leader Walter Ulbricht at the Fourth 
Party Congress in which he stated that ‘Die Vertreter der humanistischen 
Kultur kimpfen gegen jene Krifte, die die Barbarisierung unserer Kultur 
im Dienste des amerikanischen und des deutschen Imperialismus treiben’.’ 
The firmness of tone displayed in this precise definition of who is ‘humanis- 
tisch’ is indicative of the SED propagandists’ ability to hold simultaneously 
two contradictory beliefs and accept both of them with complete honesty. 

If we can exercise the subtle art of doublethink while studying the editorial, 
ic. on the one hand remember to forget Schiller’s lofty ideal of human 
conduct as formulated in the Aesthetic Letters (while remaining simultane- 
ously aware that the Zentralkomitee prints the letter combination 
h,u,m,a,n,i,s,t,i,s,¢,h precisely because it imposes the traditional meaning upon 
the reader’s mind) and on the other hand, not forget to remember that 
‘humanistisch’ now means the loyal willingness to fight against anyone who 
disagrees with the SED, then the contradictions in the editorial will seem a 
little less confusing. 

A further difficulty, however, remains. We encounter new verbal 
concepts never before associated with Schiller, for example, “demokratisches 
Nationalbewusstsein’, ‘demokratische Freiheit’, or ‘demokratischer Patriotis- 
mus. We might be led to believe that these compounds are but old glittering 
generalities with a new twist added: instead of just one, each amalgam 
contains two ‘virtue words’, thus making it possibly twice as appealing. For 
who does not nowadays in Germany want to be both patriotic and demo- 
cratic? These elusive concepts, however, have a definite meaning in the 
SED vocabulary. The adjective ‘demokratisch’, liberalizing as it may seem, 
actually limits the range of the noun to which it becomes welded so as to 
make the latter conform to the Party line. ‘Patriotismus’, for example, when 
modified by ‘demokratisch’ means having 


Verachtung und Hass gegen alle reaktioniren Traditionen und Bestrebungen 
des eigenen Volkes sowie den Hass und die Kampfbereitschaft gegen alle 
Feinde des Fortschritts. Demokratischer Patriotismus, das ist die Freundschaft 
mit allen friedlicebenden Vélkern, vor allem aber mit den Vélkern der 
Sowjetunion. .. .° 
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In reading the editorial we also meet expressions familiar to anyone who 
has glanced through such books as Schiller als Kampfgenosse Hitlers.t To cite 
a few examples: ‘volksfeindliche Politik’, ‘gerechter Kampf gegen Unter- 
driicker’, ‘nationales Streben’, ‘unsere historische Pflicht’, ‘reaktionire 
Machthaber’, ‘zukunftsweisende Ideen’, ‘werktiatiges Volk’, “Volksver- 
bundenheit’, “Fremdherrschaft’, and, of course, “Vorkimpfer’. These 
ambages should offer little difficulty, having been retained from the old 
vocabulary because of their proven emotional appeal. 

With these brief comments on some of the distinguishing features of the 
SED terminology in mind, we now turn to the content of the editorial. 

It appears that the overall objective of the campaign aims at proving that 
the SED is the only legitimate heir to Schiller’s ideals, thus establishing 
in turn the Party as the true standard-bearer of some of Germany’s noblest 
cultural achievements: 


Die deutsche sozialistische Arbeiterbewegung handelt seit ihrer Friihzeit 
als die wahre Erbin der edelsten Idcen dieses grossen deutschen Dichters. 
Sie fiihlt sich als die geschichtlich berufene Kraft, seine kiihnen Traume durch 
den Kampf der deutschen Arbeiterklasse zu verwirklichen. 


A word of caution is needed here. Every time the editorial says “deutsche 
Arbeiterklasse’, it means, of course, the SED, as is evident from the following 
statement in the editorial: “Die deutsche Arbeiterklasse, geftihrt von der 
Sozialistischen Einheitspartei Deutschlands. . . .’ 

The SED lays claim to being not only the heir but also the trusty guardian 
of the poet's true ideals, Its self-appointed mission is to rescue Schiller from 
the hands of those who have distorted and misused his message in the past 
and are still doing it today: 


Die deutsche Arbeiterbewegung hat in mehr als einem Jahrhundert den 
wahren Gehalt der Werke Schillers gegen seine Verfalschungen durch die 
Ideologen des preussisch-deutschen Militarismus, des wilhelminischen Im- 
perialismus und des Faschismus verteidigt. Wie in der Vergangenheit, so 
versuchen auch heute die Feinde des deutschen Volkes, das Erbe Schillers, 
diesen stolzen Besitz unseres Volkes zu verfalschen und gegen die Interessen 
unseres Volkes zu verwenden. Die in seinen Werken sténdig zum Ausdruck 
kommende Liebe zum deutschen Volke und zum deutschen Vaterland 
verfalschen sie in die nationalistische Irrlehre der Misachtung anderer Vdlker. 


As far as the more remote past is concerned, the SED’s claim that Schiller’s 
works were misused to preach chauvinistic hatred of other nations is partly, 
and as far as the Nazi period is concerned, fully justified.» Using, however, 
the technique of accusing your opponent of the very thing you yourself are 
doing, the next paragraph defines more precisely who today’s ‘falsifiers’ 
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Schillers grosse Idee von der freien Entfaltung der Persdnlichkeit in einer 
neuen, harmonisch gegliederten Gesellschaft verfalschen [die Feinde des 
deutschen Volkes] in die Kapitalistische ‘Freiheit’ der Unterdriickung der 
menschlichen Persénlichkeit durch Ausbeutung und Krieg. 


The word ‘Freiheit’ then, again includes two mutually contradictory 
meanings. When applied by the SED to its own programme it means what 
Schiller ; intended it to mean, or something close to it; when applied to an 
opponent Freiheit’ must be written in quotes to indicate that it really means 
‘suppress: on’ just as “Humanismus’ really means ‘Barbarisierung’. 

It is against these ‘capitalistic’ distortions that the SED is directing its 
frontal attack during the Schiller Year: 


Im Schiller-Jahr 1955 wird die Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deuschlands 
dafiir wirken, das Werk Schillers gegen diese Verfalschungen zu verteidigen, 
es in seinem ganzen dichterischen Reichtum und mit seinen starken demo- 
kratisch-patriotischen Ziigen unserem deutschen Volk nahe zu bringen. 


Implicit in the SED’s self-glorification as Schiller’s heir and trustee is the 
notion that if he were alive today he would most certainly be a staunch 


supporter, if not a “Mitkimpfer’, of the SED: 


Schiller, . . . ist uns ein Vorkampfer und aufriittelnder Rufer im gerechten 
patriotischen Kampf unseres Volkes von heute. 


If Schiller is the SED’s herald and forerunner, then it follows that obversely, 


the Party 


verwirklicht die besten patriotischen und humanistischen Ideale des deutschen 
Freiheitsdichters Friedrich Schiller. 


The editorial, incidentally, conveniently forgets the ‘von’ every time the 
poet's name is mentioned. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it stands to reason upon analysis that the SED- 
inspired campaign would not want to give great emphasis to Schiller’s 
vehement protest against political despotism and, for that matter, feudal 
conditions. To be sure, the editorial, quoting Friedrich Engels, stresses that 
the poet's early works breathe ‘einen Geist der Herausforderung und 
Rebellion gegen die ganze deutsche Gesellschaft wie sie damals bestand’ 
and thus aroused the German people against ‘politische und soziale Unter- 
driickung’ and ‘feudale Willkiir’. The initiated will understand that the 
key for handling this touchy theme is carefully indicated in “wie sie damals 
bestand’. For home consumption, that is within the DDR, this theme must 
always be ‘played down’ lest people might be led to doubt that Schiller’s 
alleged dream of a classless society had actually come true in the DDR. 
On the other hand, an assertion like the following still remains useful to 
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sanction retroactively with Schiller’s prestige the social levelling that has 


taken place in the DDR: 


Immer wieder suchte er auch danach, wie sein Traum eines neuen Staates, 
einer harmonischen Gesellschaft ohne Klassenspaltung, eines neuen “Welt- 
alters’ verwirklicht werden kénne. 


In media directed to the West this theme, however, need not be de- 
emphasized. On the contrary, there Schiller’s inspiration for a “bourgeois 
revolution’ is still needed today, as it was in his time. For the population of 
the Western Zone, then, the following formulation connotes a timely, not 
retroactive, message: 


In seiner “Geschichte des Abfalls der Niederlande’ forderte er mutig das 
deutsche Volk auf, dem Beispiel jener biirgerlichen Revolution zu folgen. 


If not Schiller’s ‘social consciousness’, what then is the poet's ‘message’, 
that can be used for nation-wide agitational purposes because it finds ‘lebende 
Anwendung ftir den Kampf des deutschen Volkes’ in both “Ost and West’: 
From the editorial it is evident that the primary political objective of the 
SED-instigated saturnalia during the Schiller-Year aims at stimulating 
nationalism and at arousing the German people to fight for “Wiedervereini- 
gung. On ‘demokratischer’, that is, communistic ‘Grundlage’, of course. 
Schiller is projected as a source of inspiration for this struggle, because he too, 
as the editorial claims, fought for “Einheit’ in his time: 


Wie Schiller um die Wende des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts fiir die Einheit 
Deutschlands und seine Umwandlung kampfte, so begeistert heute sein 
dichterisches Werk alle deutschen Patrioten zum Kampf um die Uberwindung 
der Spaltung und um die Wiedervereinigung unseres Vaterlandes auf demo- 
kratischer Grundlage. 


It would be tedious to cite all thirteen sentences in which ‘Wiedervereini- 
gung’ is the shibboleth. In brief, the editorial hails Schiller today particu- 
larly because “his life and works’ were devoted to the ‘He rausbildung eines 
demokratischen Nationalbewusstseins und eines einhcitlichen Staates’. His 
life is a ‘shining example’ because of the ‘heroism’ with which he fought an 
‘embittered battle’ against ‘ein national zerrissenes Deutschland’. The 
examples of ‘nationale Befreiungskampfe’ which Schiller gave in his works 
‘aroused’ the German people to resist “die Zerstiickelung Deutschlands’, as 
for example, in the Revolution of 1848 and in the ‘Befreiungskrieg des 
deutschen Volkes, an der Seite des russischen Volkes, gegen die napoleon- 
ische Fremdherrschaft’. No faithful SED propagandist will fail to imple- 
ment the hint contained in this last quote. 

The careful orchestration of the “Wiedervereinigung’-theme (undoub- 
tedly by a secret directive) is evident from an editorial on Schiller which 
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appeared in the daily paper published for the German population by the 
Soviet Administration, the Téagliche Rundschau (January 19th, 1955).° The 
editorial calls on the German people to oppose a violent ‘Nein!’ to all those 


die sein Vaterland entzweigerissen haben, die die Spaltung Deutschlands 
verewigen und Deutschlands SShne wiederum zu Not und Tod in den 
Sdldnerdienst fremder Interessen jagen wollen. ... 


A typical illustration of how this theme is put to work throughout the 
DDR comes from a speech by the ‘Sekretir ftir Agitation und Propaganda 
der SED Kreisleitung’ in Weimar. According to Das Volk (February 18th, 
1955) ‘Genossin’ Schwab declared the Party’s mission to be: 


.. die Zusammenarbeit der Kulturschaffenden unserer Republik mit ihren 
westdeutschen Kollegen noch mehr zu férdern, denn es gibt nur eine unteil- 
bare deutsche Kultur. Daran kann auch die Adenauer-Clique, die in der 
Pflege der humanistischen Werke der deutschen Klassik eine Gefahr fiir ihre 
Eroberungspolitik sieht, die beftirchtet, dass durch eine breite Beschaftigung 
mit dem Werk Friedrich Schillers der Kampf fiir die deutsche Wiedervereini- 
gung gestarkt wird, und deshalb die gesamtdeutsche Schillerehrung zu 
hintertreiben sucht, nichts andern. 


It is interesting to see what the campaign does with some of the poet's 
ideals that cannot so readily be fitted into the SED image of Schiller as its 
herald. As noted, the obvious method is careful selection, tactful omission, 
and the attempt by the SED to claim Schiller’s spirit, rather than his works 
and words, as its own. From the editorial we gather, however, that Schiller’s 
two major ‘flaws’ — his escape into the illusory world of ‘schéner Schein’ 
and his condemnation of the excesses of the French Revolution — are too 
delicate and complex to resolved by a policy of ‘zu Tode schweigen’. Witha 
beguiling tone of scholarly objectivity the editorial courageously tackles 
this dilemma and suggests how to handle it adroitly: 


Die echte Wiirdigung unseres grossen Erbes erfordert im Schiller-Jahr aber 
auch, auf die Widerspriiche hinzuweisen, die in Schillers Denken auftraten 
und sich zu gewissen Zeiten auch in seinem Werk widerspiegelten. Die 
Riickstindigkeit der sozialen und politischen Entwicklung Deutschlands 
fiihrten bei Schiller, wie auch bei anderen deutschen klassischen Dichtern, 
zum Unverstandnis ftir die politischen Formen der franzdsischen Revolution, 
wie sie wahrend der Herrschaft der Jakobiner in Erscheinung traten, wahrend 
er ihren historischen Gehalt bejahte. Seine Befangenheit in philosophisch- 
idealistischen Vorstellungen und besonders die Einwirkung Kants verleiteten 
Schiller gerade in jenen Jahren dazu in einem von der Wirklichkeit losgelésten, 
idealen ‘Reich des schénen Scheins’ die Freiheit ftir die Menschen zu suchen. 


The gist of the method, then, is to gloss over these ‘flaws’ — grave as they 
may be — as mere ephemeral deviations caused on the one hand by a sort of 
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pardonable aberration into which any philosopher might be misled, espe- 
cially under the influence of Kant, and, on the other hand by Schiller’s 
understandable lack of appreciation for the finer points of the ‘form’ of 
revolutionary activity. These deviations do not represent the true Schiller 
anyway, the editorial goes on to suggest, for the poet always fought and 
found his way back to a ‘real duties : 


Schillers Erkenntnis von der grossen Aufgabe der Kunst fiir den menschlichen 
Fortschritt, sein patriotisches Denken und seine Volksverbundenheit befahig- 
ten ihn aber, in einem standigen Kampf die Flucht in das ‘Reich des schénen 
Scheins’ immer wieder zu iiberwinden und zu den wirklichen Aufgaben 
eines deutschen Dichters zuriickzufinden. 


Lastly then, Schiller can stand as model for the new militant poet whose 
mission is to be ‘Dichter’ and ‘echter Volkstribun’ in one. For Schiller 
showed, so the editorial says, that a poet must participate in the ‘struggles of 
his time’, and he ‘proved with poctic power’ in his works that “eine volks- 
feindliche Politik zum Scheitern verurteilt ist’. 

The main themes of the campaign are summed up in this fighting slogan, 
with which the SED Proclamation ends: 


Die Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands, verbunden mit allen deutschen 
Patrioten aus Ost und West und mit den Friedenskampfern der ganzen Welt, 
ruft alle dazu auf, das Schiller-Jahr 1955 zu einem Jahr des Kampfes ftir die 
besten Ideen unseres nationalen Freiheitsdichters Friedrich Schiller zu machen, 
zu einem Jahr des Kampfes fiir die Einheit unserer humanistischen National- 
kultur und fiir die demokratische Wiederveinigung unseres Vaterlandes, 
getreu seiner Forderung: ‘Seid einig, einig, einig!’ 


It is very doubtful whether Schiller would ever have granted the ‘Zentral- 
komitee’ the privilege of using Attinghausen’s last words for their political 
objectives. 


NOTES 

! There is at present no overt Communist Party in the DDR. It goes under the label SED, a new party 
formed by the ‘fusion’ of the ‘Kommunistische Partei’ and the ‘Sozial-Demokratische Partei’ in 1946. 

2 Quoted in Das Volk, Weimar, February 18th, 1955. 

> Quoted in Bulletin des Presse- und Informationsamies der Bundesregierung, Bonn (February 24th, 1955) 
from ‘Lehrplan fiir Grundschulen fiir den Geschichtsunterricht im s. und 8. Schuljahr’ of the DDR. 

* Hans Fabricius, Schiller als Kampfgenosse Hitlers: Nationalsozialismus in Schillers Dramen, Bayreuth, 
1932. 

® A Nazi directive, for example, suggests that the quotation from Demetrius, ‘Falschen Herzens ist der 
Pole’, be used to pillory the ‘Volkscharakter’ of the Poles. Cf. Gustave Mathieu, ‘A Propaganda Directive 
on Schiller’ in German Life and Leiters, April 1954. 

6 The editorial likewise stresses that the Schiller-Year must prove that the poet’s ‘nationales und 
humanistisches Pathos sich nicht zu nationalistischen oder chauvinistischen Zwecken missbrauchen lisst.’ 
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STEFAN GEORGE — THE MAN 
BY JETHRO BITHELL 


In his Stefan George. Son ceuvre poctique (1952), a comprehensive and satis- 
fying book, Claude David declares that the myth must be destroyed to get 
at the man. Myth is too mild a word — we have both Heroisierung and 
Vergottung in what may be classed as the basic works — Friedrich Wolters’s 
Stefan George und die Blatter fiir die Kunst (1930), Ernst Morwitz’s Die Dich- 
tung Stefan Georges (1934) (indispensable as a commentary), and Friedrich 
Gundolf’s George (1924), with its monumental lauds. Robert Boehringer’s 
Mein Bild von Stefan George (1951) is the most authoritative biography and 
commentary. Today the student with a sense of relativity and proportion 
will find the easiest access in Boehringer’s playfully fashioned Ewiger Augen- 
blick (1945; Privatdruck der Az-Presse, Aarau) and Edgar Salin’s: Um Stefan 
George, of which the second, expanded edition has now appeared (rst ed., 
1948); the one complements the other and together they give a credible 
picture of the Master wie er leibte und lebte — and spoke to his intimates. 
And it is a picture worlds away from the idea of Stefan George current since 
his literary apotheosis as an aloof poet icy to the multitude and hieratically 
condescending to his devotees. The two books together record his conversa- 
tion, often coarse and often drastically jocular. Salin and Boehringer both 
stress the fact that George in appearance, bearing and speech showed his 
peasant stock. ‘Ich habe in meinem Buch,’ Salin writes to me, ‘darauf 
hingewiesen, wie stark die biuerliche Komponente im Wesen Georges war, 
und zum Bauerlichen gehért eine Drastik der Umgangssprache.’ This is 
confirmed by Cyril Scott, who tells me that to hear George letting himself 
go in his Rhenish dialect was what listening to Tennyson talking the 
Lincolnshire dialect might have been like. According to Boehringer the 
rese mblance to Dante, of w hich we have heard so much, appeared in profile 
only: ‘von vorn biaurisch breit, von der Seite geistig und schlank’. And 
Sabine Lepsius in her Stefan George, Geschichte einer Freundschaft (1939) says: 
‘Er hatte auffallende Ahnlichkeit mit dem Typus bre tonischer Bauern und 
tiberdies eine verwandte Art mit ihnen, sich zu fr teem es lag um seinen 
Hals eine Uhrkette, aus langem Frauenhaar geflochten, mit einer goldenen 
Verzierung, auf dem Kopf trug er eine baskische Kappe.’ This Basque béret 
more or less replaces the velvet jacket, viermalgeschlungene Kultkrawatte, and 
tall hat of his earlier years. 

Both Boehringer and Salin are professors; Boehringer of classical archxo- 
logy at Geneva, Salin of constitutional law at Basel; as Wolters was (at Kiel) 
and Gundolf (at Heidelberg), and as Ernst Bertram still is at Cologne. And 
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yet one of the insistent notes in Salin’s book is George's withering contempt 
for these besoldete Literaturpapste with their Alexandrinertum, their klassierend- 
totende Gelehrsamkeit. At Heidelberg he is continually teasing Gundolf — 
Gundel as he dubs him — with his Gundeln, which obviously he did not 
consider a Georgian way of writing at all. ‘Von mir aus ftihrt kein Weg 
zur Wissenschaft’, he proclaimed. His standpoint is quite clear: the way of 
German literary culture is Winckelmann (and therefore Greece) — Goethe — 
Hélderlin — George, whereas philology followed the trends of Romanticism, 
which played havoc with the serene reposeful beauty of Greece and led away 
from the wise restraint of Goethe. 

Boehringer’s Ewiger Augenblick is a curious Platonic symposium. It is well 
known that George had no home of his own; his library was at the home of 
the Gundolf family in Darmstadt; ever on the move, he would turn up at the 
home or lodgings of one or other of the Circle, to disappear again ghost-like. 
It is clear that the scene of the symposium Boehringer describes i is at his own 
home: the title of the book derives from one of the high-lights of the dis- 
cussion — there are ‘eternal moments’ in the history of mankind, George 
pronounces, when the divine is perceived in the sensuous; such a moment is 
the Georgian height of human culture, ‘now and here’. It is the eternal 
moment of Keats's Ode on a Grecian Urn. Boehringer had and has a special 
importance in the Circle; he was George’s business manager in the later 
years, and he is the Master's heir and executor (‘des erbes hiiter’). The 
disciples who take part in the colloquies (there are two before the august 
guest silently steals away, and another, a summing up of the doctrine, when 
he has gone), or are referred to, are: Carl August=Carl August Klein, the 
oldest living member of the Circle at the time of writing; Rudolf=Boeh- 
ringer; Ulrich=probably also Boehringer (Dr. Helmut Kiipper, the suc- 
cessor of Georg Bondi as publisher of George's works, tells me that the 
characters are to some extent composite); der Maler= Melchior Lechter; 
der schleichende Dimon=the spiritist Alfred Schuler; der Widersacher= 
Lugwig Klages; Forder=Friedrich Wolters; Werner= Ernst Morwitz; der 
Blonde=Ernst Gléckner of Cologne, and sein Freund=Ernst Bertram; 
Waclav=Rolicz-Lieder; Walter= Walter Wenghéfer; Scott=Cyril Scott; 
Thekla=the wife of the Munich publisher Bruckmann. Not the least interest- 
ing are Otto and Heinz, affectionately referred to by the Meister as lausbuben; 
rather than specific persons they seem to represent ephebes in the Grecian 
sense, obviously fair in form and features, trained to loving personal service, 
to twine bay leaves round the jugged hare, to roll cigarettes (Heinz: Soll ich 
abriumen? — Der Meister: Ja, und dreh mir eine Blonde). Sad and significant 
is der Entfernte for Gundolf; “he was the most gifted of you all’, says the 
Master; ever-present was the estrangement which had resulted from Gun- 
dolf’s marriage, to which George was violently opposed.’ Apart from the 
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verschliisselte Namen of the paladins and their squires, there is general allusive- 
ness, and much will be clear at first glance only to initiates; e.g. p. 54: Wo 
ist denn der gefunden worden? — Der Meister: Am besten Ort, auf der 
Strass; der (stressed) is Maximin, whom George literally picked up on the 
street in Munich. Also p. 22: DER. Many who love George have been 
distressed and shocked by what can be read between the lines; the answer 
given by the faithful to objections — and Boehringer as des erbes hiiter is 
mitred and vested in authority over the lesser devotees — is that this is a 
Platonic dialogue and that the Master here jests, as Socrates jested in The 
Banquet.? Eros, yes, but Eros paidagogus. And therefore a neologism is now 
being given currency in Georgian circles: homoerotisch for non-sexual love 
of male for male. Eros paidagogus as found so often before in German 
literature; at its loveliest, perhaps, in Goethe's Euphrosyne, where the pupil 
is still, in the poet’s memory, a verstellter Knabe. One might ask, of course: 
‘What proof is there that George said what he is here reported to have said?’ 
The only proof is that of inner evidence; but this, after all, is all that we have 
to convince us that Goethe said what Eckermann records of his conversation. 
The general impression of George's talk as conveyed by Ewiger Augenblick 
is that it is not consistently memorable — and not worth recording in 
Eckermann’s cumulative way — but that it is valuable as a key to a more 
human personality than that which the poetry — and the legend or the myth 
— convey; it is rather witty — and cynically witty — than profound, and it 
has always a ‘hardness as of glass’ (‘kristallene hirte’). One thing is notice- 
able: George here speaks his racy Rhineland dialect, whereas Goethe in 
Eckermann’s Conversations has his Frankfurt dialect furbished and refined. 
While Boehringer’s book builds up a final interpretation in the Platonic 
manner, by dialectic, Salin gives the story of his own contact with the 
Master, as a pupil of Gundolf at Heidelberg. It is valuable for its character- 
pictures of members of the Circle. Gundolf stands out; the favourite of 
favourites, and academically the most influential of all, he lost caste and was 
in effect put to the ban, not because of his good relations with more than one 
lady (he was homme a bonnes fortunes), but because George could not reconcile 
himself to his favourite’s marriage. It may also be revealed that there would 
in any case have been a defection on Gundolf’s part, not of devotion to the 
Master, but of approval: Gundolf was distressed by George’s acceptance of 
Wolters’s Stefan George (1902), which is now generally rejected because of 
its Byzantine servility and over-elaboration; he was conscious of his duty to 
exact scholarship, as he said in a letter (now before me) to Julius Landmann, 
who had expressed concern at the proud declaration of independence in his 
poem Meine jugend. According to Salin, Gundolf— though he showed just 
and delicate approbation — did not vibrate to the full Hélderlin paean, 
which from then onwards was part and parcel of the Georgian ritual; and 
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the explanation given is that he was too finely attuned to Goethe’s restraint 
and wisdom. The truth is— Mrs. Gundolf tells me — that it was Gundolf 
who won George over to a full appreciation of Hélderlin; this was after the 
appearance of the George-Wolfskehl anthology Das Jahrhundert Goethes, in 
which Hélderlin is allotted fewer poems than Platen. Salin confirms Boch- 
ringer in details; both, for instance, stress the fact that George in appearance, 
bearing and speech showed his peasant stock. 

Though these two books mark a sensible advance in our knowledge of 
the poet, it is certain that there can be no definitive biography and that certain 
problems (in particular his attitude to women) will not be solved until his 
complete correspondence is published. At present only that with Hofmanns- 
thal and Sabine Lepsius has been released by des erbes hiiter, who also holds 
back George's letters to Mrs. Dehmel. 

The problem of George's relations to women is bound up with that of his 
relations to men. The Georgianer in Germany will not hear of any such 
relation as that suspected of existing between Shakespeare and H.W.; or, 
they say, if there was any similar relation, say with Maximin, it was purely 
spiritual; and of course there is the gospel of this Platonic love for Maximin 
as the embodiment of the divine. The conversation in Ewiger Augenblick 
points to familiarity of some sort with boys in the first stages of discipleship; 
but it is to be understood as purely educative; ‘Der Meister: Freundschaft 
zwischen Mannern muss erzicherisch sein, sonst ist sie widerlich.’ The scrap 
of Spanish on p. 44 in its literal sense is, however, contradictory; “Der 
Meister: Quien con nifios se acuesta, anegado amanece’ (He who goes to 
bed with boys wakes up washed out). ‘Heinz: Wir selbst finden uns gar 
nicht so tibel.’ There is nothing more suspicious in this, one is told by the 
Georgianer, than there is in Goethe's An den Mond (the first version reads: 
Wer... /Einen Mann am Busen halt/Und mit ihm geniesst). It is at bottom 
a question of the significance attached to current terms, of whether we say 
tibergeschlechtliche Liebe or Knabenliebe, ein nachgeborener Grieche or ein warmer 
Bruder, homoerotisch or homosexuell. And of course the cult of friendship is 
a traditional and harmless element in German literature. What could be 
more extravagant than Klopstock’s Odes (Wéingolf, An Ebert, An Giseke): 
In 1770 Goethe wrote to Herder: ‘Sei du mein Sokrates, lass mich dein 
Alkibiades sein!’ The interpretation of this — and, it may be, of George's 
cult of male beauty — is enshrined in two stanzas of Hélderlin (Sokrates und 
Alkibiades). There is rank eroticism in Gleim’s letters to Johann Georg 
Jacobi; and who would suspect Father Gleim? One is inclined to suggest as a 
more irrefragable proof of the Attic boy cult which is inseparable from the 
Georgian ritual the fact that, if it had been anything else, the most respectable 
members of the Kreis would have been implicated — eminent professors 
who, by their very position, must have been above suspicion; for conditions 
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such as existed in Halle when Biirger learnt debauch at the house of Professor 
Klotz and his circle are unthinkable. Another proof is that members who fell 
away from George and attacked him viciously did not accuse him of paeder- 
asty. It has been suggested that George’s early quarrel with Hofmannsthal — 
then a boy of seventeen — followed the pressing of his attentions by the 
older poet (he was then twenty-three); at all events George had sent a 
bouquet to Hofmannsthal at the school he was attending. All that is clear 
is that George sent Hofmannsthal a letter the contents of which were so 
intimate that he asked for it to be returned after perusal; it was not returned, 
and George intimated that he had to hold on to himself not to claim satisfac- 
tion (i.e. in a duel) for this ‘blutige krinkung’, whereupon Hofmannsthal’s 
father asked George not to write to his son again. The interpretation of 
Georgianer is that Hofmannsthal put a wrong schoolboy interpretation on 
what was merely a Werbebrief in a literary sense, and that George’s furious 
reaction was justified. There was a reconciliation; but the poem inscribed 
H.H. in Das Jahr der Seele originally began with Heut lass uns frieden stiften- 
ich vergass/Den tropfen gift im edlen blute. Salin apparently takes it for granted 
that George’s ways with boys are accepted by his readers as purely educative; 
he relates that at Heidelberg beautiful youths among the freshmen were 
‘sifted’; and no one was ‘called’ who had not a fine figure and a handsome 
face. To my inquiry why Ernst Bertram, as appears from Salin’s account, 
was put to the ban of the Circle I received the answer that he was unpre- 
possessing (unansehnlich), at least by comparison with the permanent core of 
paladins — Gundolf, above all, had a legendary beauty. Salin tells an amusing 
story of a blonde boy selected for presentation: the Master is angry because 
his beauty has not been noticed before; he had long since marked him out; 
he had watched him playing ring-a-ring-o’-roses; he had also watched the 
blonde boy’s dark companion leaning against the pier of a bridge, waiting 
to be accosted. And, after all, the blonde boy forfeits his chance of education 
when George, looking out of a window, ‘watching’, sees him — whistling 
to his girl. 

All the evidence or testimony thus far adduced in the official writings 
proves nothing. The watchword indeed is: all inquiry is otiose and insulting. 
The attitude of the devotees, strange to say, is that of Jakob Burckhardt, who 
was chided by Nietzsche for dealing with Greek culture and passing over a 
salient element of Hellenism. ‘All the good qualities of the ancients’, we 
read in Nietzsche's Morgenréte, ‘derived trom the fact that men lived side by 
side with men, and that no woman could claim a man’s deepest and noblest 
and least of all his exclusive love . . . If our trees grow less high, it is because 
of the ivy and wild vine that cling to them; drawing perhaps on the thought 
and imagery of Goethe's Amyntas. ‘Ubergeschlechtliche Liebe’ in other words, 
is the superman’s prerogative. Only one member of the Circle, Cyril Scott, 
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who when a young man was a friend of George over a number of years, 
speaks openly; in a letter to me he says: “He told me that he regarded the 
female body as just a caricature of the male! One might say that he was bi- 
sexual, but with a far greater leaning towards the homosexual.’ In another 
letter he says that from what George told him it would appear that he had 
indulged in intimacies with boys, and that he ‘had no use at all for women’; 
nevertheless ‘it is extremely doubtful whether he ever indulged in homo- 
sexuality in its grossest form’. This is a carefully considered judgment, and 
has more weight than, say, the following, which in any case is fictional. In 
Franz Werfel’s Stern der Ungeborenen the High Priest in a world of a far 
distant future asks the narrator, F.W.: 


betest du sogar zu jenem Stefan George, und sein Name stehe fiir alle von 
Herrschsucht berstenden Kalligraphen, die anstatt in Sack und Asche, mit 
stark geschweiften Récken, gebauschten Kravatten und falschen Dantekdpfen 
einherwandeln und ihre Schultern und Hiiften drehn, wobei sie einen kranken 
Lustknaben Sffentlich zum Heiland machen: 


There is not a shred of justification for such a statement. George's friendship 
with Maximin is just such a friendship as that which, as Walter Pater in 
Renaissance suggests, Winckelmann might have had for Goethe, then nine- 
teen years old, if the first expert in the statuesque beauty of Greek males had 
not been murdered when he turned back at Vienna instead of proceeding 
to Leipzig, where Goethe, as a pupil of Winckelmann’s friend Oeser, was 
eagerly awaiting his coming.* Those who would comprehend George must 
face up to his Hellenism — it is quite literally the tyranny of Greece, but as 
such it has a pedigree — with the same frankness that we find in Goethe's 
essay on Winckelmann, which, as it happens, is one of the sacred texts of the 
Georgian school. And in this essay of Goethe's we find, too, what may be 
the germ of George's Vergottung of Maximin: “Der Gott war zum Menschen 
geworden, um den Menschen zum Gott zu erheben.’ A charitable compari- 
son, as hinted at above, of the Maximin experience would be with Goethe's 
Euphrosyne, so beautifully imaged and sated with feeling; except that in the 
boy Maximin there is no indication whatever of more than a distant and per- 
haps puzzled worship of the occasional tutor; certainly no love or even 
familiarity. Here, perhaps, we touch what to many may be repellent in George 
—no love that one can be sure of in the poet; and in his disciples love of the 
Master which is, in essence, love of self, a means of shining his light — and 
theirs. Nevertheless, on sympathetic inspection, there is in George’s worship 
of the dead boy something of Goethe's regret for his young actress, who is 
represented as a verstellter Knabe; the feeling is real, through all the folds of 
doctrine. 

Although it is part and parcel of the Georgian doctrine to swear that the 
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Master was integer vitae one of my correspondents — a close friend of several 
members of the Circle — replies; “What if he did?’ And one must agree that 
if he were so constituted he would, in the annals of literary history, be just 
another of so many. Shakespeare's sonnets, which George translated, fit into 
the thematic matter of Der siebente Ring, and this holds true also of Platen’s 
sonnets, which George loved. In Platen’s days there was the same gossip; we 
remember Heine’s Die Bader von Lucca, Chapter X with its sous-entendu, 
‘... die gebildete Form kénnen wir nur von den Griechen lernen und von den 
neucren Dichtern, die griechisch streben, griechisch denken, griechisch fiihlen 
und in solcher Weise ihre Geftihle an den Mann bringen’. And Kleist wrote 
to Iffand, when he refused to produce Kathchen von Heilbronn, saying he did 
not like it: “Es tut mir leid, die Wahrheit zu sagen, dass es ein Madchen ist; 
wenn es ein Junge gewesen wire, so wiirde es Ew. Wohlgeborenen wahr- 
scheinlich besser gefallen haben.’ In these later days there has been more than 
Hellenism; for instance, Major R6hm, Chief of Staff of the SA, was a notorious 
paderast and boasted of it — because he was a disciple of Nietzsche, and it is as 
disciples of Nietzsche that George and his Circle are classed where they are 
dealt with in books on philosophy (see the great Philosophenlexikon). There is 
no need to instance writers in other countries; the nearest to Stefan George is 
perhaps André Gide; puritanically considered he is an Immoraliste, but is none 
the less a great artist. The correct term for the historian of literature is, 
perhaps, inversion, not perversion. Today, psychiatrists might use “passive 
paederasty . 

The upshot is: we cannot prove, but we may assume that if George ‘had no 
use at all for women’ it was merely in the physically erotic sense. Ida Coblenz,: 
Sabine Lepsius,* Gertrud Kantorowicz, Edith Landmann, Hanna Wolfskehl* 
come into his saga. He had no use for them in the sense of Goethe's remark 
in his essay on Winckelmann that to the Greeks women were just ein Bediirfnis; 
but he needed them. 

The elucidation of the gospel which is proclaimed after the death of Maximin 
is psychologically simple. What is first needed is a little book — a collector's 
prize — published by the boy’s parents: Maximilian Kronberger, Nachlass; it 
contains a selection of his poems, good but more or less juvenile, followed by 
his Erinnerungen, which are the story of his contacts with George. There is a 
convincing note of physical innocence throughout the little book, but that the 
lad was conscious of possible implications emerges from the following: since, 
one Sunday, he was unable to pay his usual visit he was reprimanded. Maxi- 
milian’s own words must be given: ‘In dem Brief, in dem ich fiir den kommen- 
den Sonntag absagte, hatte ich geschrieben, ich stehe ihm zur Verftigung. 
Dieser Ausdruck, der an und ftir sich eine blosse Phrase ist, beanstandete er aufs 
heftigste, indem er sagte, ich habe nicht das Recht, es zu schreiben.’ The boy 
was just turned fourteen when one day the poet met him coming through the 
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Siegestor at Munich. From George’s Tage und Taten (1903, augmented edition 
1925) we know that he was a Jew. The story is in its very essence a Marchen. 
The boy, we are told, had dreamed of attaining to the divine; realizing that this 
was impossible he prayed to God: 


So zeig dich mir im besten deiner sichtbaren schépfung . . . gib mir den gros- 
sen menschen, den Meister . . . lass mich auf deine hdhe treten und dann von 
deinem adler schnell entrissen werden. 


And so in April 1904 this boy Kronberger died, of meningitis, and in the realm 
beyond (which is also Das neue Reich) was der Berger der Krone. And by a 
magical or mystical process of identity this Saviour lives on here below as a 
new Fiihrer, the prophet of the gospel of the New Realm which from the 
centre of the Kreis in Germany is destined to reclaim the world. It is significant 
that from now onwards der Kreis changes to the more imposing term der 
Staat. And so as the years pass George is mystically himself and at the same 
time the Boy divinely translated, and in George’s totalitarian gospel — for 
every disciple must accept it to the last letter of its implications — he is at the 
same time himself the Angel such as the Boy (he relates) had seen himself on 
earth in a fevered dream. Maximin is idealized and deified in Der siebente Ring 
(1907), and in Der Stern des Bundes (1913) the identity of boy and poet as 
Angels both is complete. In these two books the Maximin myth is lyrically 
shaped. The gospel, as Claude David defines it, is the exteriorization of the 
poet's personality or soul (‘Maximin est la projection dans le réel du réve que 
George portait en lui’); so to speak, he cannot say that he is a god, but he can 
exteriorize himself as divine, which is a more modest way of saying that the 
best of him is Nietzsche's Superman, still more super because it is spirit (Geist) 
freed from body, and the purpose of the poet’s Being on earth is the creation 
by the practice of his gospel of a new type of man for a spiritual world. Geistig- 
keit is a good word for this cultural science of those indoctrinated by George. 
One member of the Kreis, the most important after George, the great Dutch 
poet Albert Verwey, challenged the new teaching in his poem Emmausganger, 
with the result that there was a breach, which could only have been healed by 
a recantation, out of the question for Verwey, who had his own doctrine of the 
elevation of human personality by the transfiguration of the soul, and later 
referred to George as ‘a kneeler before a self-created miracle’ (knieler voor het 
zelfgeschapen wonder). George's teaching was a new religion, Verwey felt, 
which declaredly was to be forced by Germany on the world, and in this sense 
was another aspect of the German dream of world dominion which to some 
people seemed to bring George into line with fascism and explains why in 
1928 and after Das neue Reich was hailed as the annunciation of the national 
awakening. George countered by taking refuge in Switzerland, where he died 
in 1933. It was not fascism, but it was autocracy, and rule by a self-appointed 
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Fiihrer. ‘If you do not understand me, it is because you are a Dutchman,’ 
George told Verwey, and it was quite in keeping that he should say to his 
Dutch friend: “What I like best of all is drilling.”’ 

One would have liked to deal with George as a linguist — he knew eleven 
languages — and as a personal friend of the pioneer poets of his day — Mallarmé 
and the rest — all over Europe. With his contempt for “koniektur und korrektur’ 
he was not a scholar in the academic sense, but not even Gundolf had his wide 
knowledge of world literature.* In this respect, perhaps, he was the first great 
West European in the sense of the United Europe we now foresee. He wrote 
flawless Dutch poetry. He knew Dante inside out; his Maximin myth is partly 
Dante and Beatrice over again. Whatever faults of demeanour and conduct 
we find in him he remains one of the great writers and one of the great men of 
Germany. 


NoTEs 

! Der Meister: Die Frau ist biinde zerst6rend. Liebschaften so viel ihr wollt, aber nicht iiber eine ge- 
wisse grenze, p. 38. 

? Der Meister: Wie scherz und ernst bei uns ineinander gehn, das wiirde man héchst frivol finden, 
p. $3. 

**Yet, perhaps, it is not fanciful to regret that the meeting with Goethe did not take place . . . Winckel- 
mann, with his fiery friendships. ...’ ‘Ulrich: Goethe spricht einmal von dem innigen verhiltnis zu 
einem meisterhaft belehrenden, zu Winckelmann. — Heinz: Zum Meister.’ Ewiger Augenblick, p. $0. 

*See my essay, ‘Stefan George and Jda Coblenz’ in German Studies. Presented to Leonard Ashley 
Willoughby by Pupils, Colleagues and friends on his Retirement. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1962. 

’ Sabine Lepsius in her book Stefan George, Geschichte einer Freundschaft (1939) speaks of reports that 
when George read from Der Teppich des Lebens in her house in Berlin in 1899: ‘das grosse Buch von zwei 
schGnen nackten Knaben gehalten worden sei. Nur war es nicht wahr’. Also that ‘Jungfrauen mit 
Lilien in der Hand den Worten des Dichters lauschten’. There must be some groundwork of truth in 
this romanceful book of recollections by die Lepsia, in which George is pictured as a species of demon 
lover. 

6 ‘die ihm als Seele und Freundin Unentbehrliche’. 

7 See Theodoor Weevers, Albert Verwey’s Ultimate Understanding of Stefan George. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1954, and Verwey’s Mijn verhouding tot Stefan George, Santpoort, 1934, or its German translation 
Mein Verhdltnis zu Stefan George, Strassburg, 1936. 

8 Sketched out with a light touch in Edward Jaime’s little book Stefan George und die Weltliteratur, 
Ulm, 1949. 





BERLIN IN THE ‘NINETIES 


BY G. P. GoocH 


In the spring of 1913 Mr. and Mrs. Humphry Ward gave a dinner party for 
some members of the International Historical Conference in London. As 
the guests were leaving Lord Haldane remarked to Professor Oncken: 
‘Germany is my spiritual home.’ When the latter told me next morning, 
little did I think these words would result in the exclusion of the organizer 
of the Expeditionary Corps from the Coalition Cabinet in 1915. That it was 
a crying injustice was clear to all who, like myself, knew him well and 
understood what he meant. Ever since he sat at Lotze’s feet in Géttingen the 
strongest passion of his life had been the study of German philosophy: Hegel 
was his daily companion and Goethe was not far behind. That admiration 
of German culture involved approval of the doings of the Hohenzollern 
Empire and an indisposition to stand up for British interests was a preposter- 
ous non sequitur. 

I recall this incident because my attitude to Germany has always been 
much the same. Though I should never have described that country as my 
spiritual home — for my debt to my own land, to France and to ancient 
Greece is equally great — I can truly say that German culture has been one of 
my keenest delights. While Haldane only recognized two debts — philo- 
sophy and literature —I confess to no less than four: music, literature, 
philosophy and historical scholarship, with special obligation to Beethoven, 
Goethe, Kant and Ranke. On the other hand, as an old Liberal, preferring 
Locke and Mill to Hobbes and Hegel, I never felt the slightest attraction to 
the authoritarian system developed by the Great Elector, Frederick William | 
and Frederick the Great, and continued — in spirit if not in form — by 
Bismarck. While the thought of the average German starts wit! the state, 
the English mind begins with the individual. Such was my ideology years 
before the Kaiser, Biilow and Tirpitz, the Kruger telegram and the Flotten- 
politik made England anti-German, and such it has always remained. 

| first trod German soil in 1889 on returning from Italy through Munich 
and the Rhineland from Strasbourg to Cologne. A second visit in 1894 took 
me to three famous shrines, Weimar, the Wartburg and Bayreuth. A third 
and longer visit in 1895 followed four happy years at Cambridge, when I 
attended lectures in the University of Berlin, then at the height of its fame. 
As soon as I arrived I had told my Fraulein that I wished to pick up 
grammar and syntax as I went along. We started with Wilhelm Tell and 
were soon busy with the first part of Faust. Schiller is easier for beginners 
than the ordinary novel with its innumerable nouns, and the splendid 
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rhetoric carries us along. Faust was a harder nut to crack. I quickly dis- 
covered that the translations reproduced the splendour of the original as 
little as a plaster cast conveys the message of Pheidias and Praxiteles. Poetry 
is the magic of words, and the magic evaporates when the mould is broken. 
Compared with Faust the newspapers were simple enough, and I was soon 
ready for the adventure that had beckoned me to Berlin. 

‘Your Majesty, observed Hardenberg to Frederick William III when the 
yoke of Napoleon lay heavy on Prussia, “we must make up in spiritual forces 
what we have lost on the material plane.’ The new University fostered the 
national revival which culminated in the War of Liberation. The spacious 
palace in the Linden of Prince Henry, the gifted brother of Frederick the 
Great, stood ready for use, for its owner had died in 1806. The project was 
auspiciously launched by Wilhelm von Humboldt, the greatest Education 
Minister of whom Prussia or Germany can boast, and from 1810 till the 
coming of Hitler it possessed a staff without a rival in the world. To teachers 
and students alike academic freedom was the breath of life. Its growth may 
be studied in the monumental history by Lenz and in Harnack’s documented 
record of the Prussian Academy. 

As my time in Berlin, which was limited to three months, was too short 
to specialize, I sampled the celebrities, returning to those who pleased me 
best. Since Droysen had died in 1886 and Mommsen had ceased to lecture, 
the lion of the historical department was Treitschke, ‘the Bismarck of the 
chair’. He had espoused the Prussian cause with a crusader’s conviction in 
the war of 1866, and he would have preferred a unitary solution of the Ger- 
man problem to the federal structure which Bismarck inherited and trans- 
formed. Though he was only sixty-one, he was an almost legendary figure, 
seeming to embody the triumphs and exaltation of the heroic age. He 
looked more like a man of action, as indeed he was, than a Professor. His 
enormous head and flashing eyes rendered him a conspicuous figure in any 
gathering, and his class-room was crowded with students who had come to 
see him as much as to learn. The most brilliant of German historians, past 
or present, was a disappointing lecturer and for a foreigner difficult to under- 
stand, for he had been deaf since childhood and there was something wrong 
with the roof of his mouth. His strident discourses on Politik, published after 
his death from his notes and the reports of his pupils, appeared in English 
dress during the First World War with an Introduction by Lord Balfour. 
[ was only just in time for he died in the following year, leaving his monu- 
mental History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century unfinished. The German 
Macaulay confessed that his blood was too hot for the work of a historian, 
and it was deafness alone which debarred him from following his father 
into the Saxon army. A materialist in his worship of force, he was an 
idealist in his devotion to his country, for which he would have been proud 
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to lay down his life. Dr. W. H. Dawson, author of instructive works on 
modern Germany, who attended his lectures a little earlier, saw his eyes fill 
with tears when he spoke of patriotism. I too felt the emotional impact of 
the greatest and the last of the Prussian School, the most politically influential 
German scholar who ever lived. 

Another veteran whom I was just in time to hear was Ernst Curtius, 
author of the first readable history of Greece in the German tongue, in his 
eighticth year and too weak to stand up while lecturing. He had accom- 
panied Otfried Miiller to Greece in the ‘thirties, and since the death of 
Boeckh he had been the Nestor of German Hellenists. Unlike Grote, he 
was much more interested in culture than politics, and his idealization of the 
Athenian Commonwealth was soon to be toned down by Beloch. But his 
enthusiasm for classical literature and art was a spiritual asset in the iron age 
of Sadowa and Sedan, and the refined little figure with its snow-white hair 
seemed like a messenger from the city of the violet crown. He was lecturing 
on his excavations at Olympia, of which the Hermes of Praxiteles was the 
supreme reward. 

Among the younger Professors no one had climbed the ladder of fame so 
rapidly as Harnack. In his middle forties he made an impression of limitless 
vitality. There was an excellent practice by which an Ordinary Professor 
on one day in the week delivered a lecture adapted to the needs of students 
of other faculties. In my Semester he had chosen the Lord’s Prayer as the 
subject of his popular course, and he addressed the largest audience that I 
encountered in any class-room. My German was still too limited to seek 
out any of the celebrities at whose feet I sat, but on my next visit I brought 
an introduction from our common friend Bailey Saunders, the translator of 
his famous Wesen des Christentums. The impression derived from the spacious 
Aula was confirmed in the quiet of his library. Here was a man to whom 
every moment of the day was precious, and to whom life meant unresting 
endeavour in his chosen field. No German scholar since Mommsen has 
approached him in world-wide fame or surpassed him in the value of his 
work. Forty years later I enjoyed the admirable biography by his daughter. 

To pass to the little class-room of Pfleiderer was to breathe a more restful 
atmosphere. While Harnack was a man of the world, a friend of the Kaiser, 
a persona grata in political and diplomatic circles, a star performer at inter- 
national congresses, Pfleiderer was content to be a scholar. I admired his 
History of the Philosophy of Religion since Spinoza which had appeared in 
English dress, and I was happy to find him expounding on his favourite 
Schleiermacher. On my next visit I brought an introduction from Philip 
Wicksteed, theologian, Dante scholar and economist. He was then busy with 
his encyclopaedic survey of Primitive Christianity, in which he related the new 
faith to contemporary creeds. We talked of Harnack, for whose keen intel- 
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lect and mastery of Christian origins he expressed admiration, adding that 
he possessed little knowledge of contemporary faiths. 

Economics were authoritatively represented by the veterans Adolf Wagner 
and Gustav Schmoller. The former, on whose rather stodgy text-books 
generations of students had been reared, was a dour Prussian, whose lectures, 
for all their solid worth, lacked colour and verve. Schmoller, who came 
from the south, had a livelier manner and a wider scope. Though the 
author of an encyclopaedic treatise on Political Economy, his most enduring 
work was accomplished in economic and administrative history and as 
editor of the Acta Borussica. He was the oracle of the so-called Historical 
School, the antithesis of the /aissez-faire liberalism of Brentano, and his 
Seminar turned out as many competent scholars as in earlier decades had 
sprung from the loins of Ranke and Sybel, Giesebrecht and Waitz. He 
summoned the State to show a vigorous lead in social reform, and in the 
early days of the Empire he had been denounced by Treitschke as a Socialist 
of the Chair. He replied in a spirited little book entitled Der Kathedersozialis- 
mus, in which he expounded the ideology which subsequently found ex- 
pression in Bismarck’s insurance legislation and is now known all over the 
world as the Welfare State. 

None of the Professors except Treitschke looked so imposing as Gierke, 
the latest of the apostolic succession of German jurists which began with 
Eichhorn and Savigny and added the honoured names of Gneist, [hering 
and Brunner as the century advanced. ‘Gierke’s Althusius’, wrote Lord 
Acton to me in his magisterial way, ‘is the best book on modern political 
thinking.’ I have never seen a scholar’s head at close quarters which created 
such an impression of Doric simplicity and strength. It was the perfect 
Nordic type of which the race fanatics such as Gobineau, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain and Rosenberg loved to dream. He spoke with deliberation, 
weighing thoughts and words. His profound interpretations of the political 
and legal ideas of the Middle Ages were introduced to English readers by 
Maitland, from whom I carried a letter of introduction. In certain ways he 
seemed to belong to an earlier generation. A son of the north German 
countryside, he disliked big cities. He thought with Carlyle that the most 
precious of the rights of man is the right to be firmly and wisely ruled, and 
he di liked Biilow’s readiness to compromise with a democratic age. Biilow 
used to say that Imperial Germany represented a happy blend of the hard 
Prussian north with the softer and more liberal south. Of such a fusion there 
was in the great jurist no trace. 

A gentler and more modern type was represented by Paulsen, the leading 
philosopher of the University, who deserves the eulogy in Wickham 
Steed’s Through Thirty Years and whose friendly welcome in response to an 
introduction from an old pupil I recall with gratitude. His book on Kant 
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was the first German interpretation of the greatest of modern thinkers that | 
read; but he was not himself a strikingly original thinker, and his massive 
Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts in Deutschland is a more enduring monv- 
ment than his well-known System der Ethik. Though none of the Berlin 
Professors could be called Liberals in the political sense, Paulsen was modem 
in his outlook; as patriotic as his colleagues, he was no slavish believer in the 
gospel of force. There was indeed no more wholesome influence in the 
academic world of Berlin than this large-hearted scholar. Of later ornaments 
of the University whom I was privileged to meet — Meinecke, Lenz, Erich 
Marcks, Delbriick, Wilamowitz, Eduard Meyer — this is not the occasion 
to speak. Portions of the story are narrated in the delightful autobiographies 
of Wilamowitz and Meinecke. 

The University was by no means the only magnet that drew me to Berlin, 
for the capital provided the opportunity to sample the press, to hear the lead- 
ing preachers, to attend a session of the Reichstag, and to see the Kaiser. If in 
Wissenschaft the Germans were in the van, in political maturity they lagged far 
behind. Though the anti-socialist law of 1878 had lapsed in 1890, the Social 
Democrats under the fearless lead of Liebknecht and Bebel were still regarded 
by the Government as beyond the pale. Vorwadrts, their official organ, was 
not on sale at the bookstalls of the State railways, and on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the battle of Sedan the ebullient Kaiser stridently denounced a 
party numbering millions of his subjects as a traitorous gang. Except for a 
few of the leaders the members were working men from the towns of the 
Protestant north. Socialism was at least as distasteful to the bourgeoisie as to 
the nobility, the Junkers, the great industrialists and the Court. Moreover 
the -gulf between the laissez-faire Radicals under Eugen Richter and the 
Socialists was too deep to form an effective Opposition. The spectacular 
triumphs of Bismarck had paralysed the Liberal party in Prussia, and the 
economic doctrines of its few survivors confined its appeal to the middle 
class. As a Gladstonian Liberal I found none of the parties to my taste. 

Nothing so forcibly struck an English student of the political scene as the 
impotence of the Reichstag, irreverently described as a fig-leaf to cover the 
nakedness of autocracy. Though elected by manhood suffrage, it was 
limited in its functions and paralysed by the rivalries of its groups. The 
Government floated complacently on the prestige of the Bismarckian era, 
and except among the Socialists there was little desire for a larger freedom. 
The middle class were much more interested in literature and the arts than in 
public affairs. As Biilow confessed, the Germans were an unpolitical people. 
In a remarkable volume of lectures entitled Regierung und Volkswille Hans 
Delbriick, editor of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, described the Bismarckian 
constitution as the ideal blend of a powerful executive with adult male 
suffrage, a free Press and Parliamentary control of finance. William Il 
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commanded neither the reverence nor affection which his grandfather in- 
spired, but his charm — when he cared to exercise it — and versatility were 
universally recognized. With Bismarck in brooding retirement at Fried- 
richruh and the aged Hohenlohe in the Chancellor's Palace in the Wilhelm- 
strasse, the last of the Hohenzollerns had the stage to himself — which was 
just what he desired when he dropped the pilot in 1890. Critics had to be 
careful about /ése-majesté, but Maximilian Harden, the most intrepid journal- 
ist of his time, helped to keep the waters from stagnation. His pungent little 
weekly Die Zukunft was everywhere on sale, and I became a diligent reader. 
The Vossische Zeitung, commonly known as Tante Voss, the favourite organ 
of the middle class Intelligentsia, was mildly — very mildly — liberal in 
politics but quite admirable in the cultural sphere. While the Kreuzzeitung 
voiced the views of the Junkers and Germania spoke for the Catholics, the 
Berliner Tageblatt — soon to reach its zenith under Theodor Wolff — catered 
for a left centre clientéle. The illustrated weeklies — the Fliegende Blatter and 
Simplicissmus — allowed themselves audacities which the dailies feared to 
display. The multiplicity of parties suited the Government which could 
always play them off against each other at the cost of some trifling conces- 
sion. None of the Chancellors was more skilful in the management of the 
Reichstag than the supple Biilow, always referred to as ‘the eel’ by Kiderlen, 
arough-tongued Wiirttemberger. The Reichstag debates struck me as rather 
in the nature of a sham fight since the Government could not be overthrown 
and could always get its way in the end, if necessary by a dissolution. 

In addition to politics and Wissenschaft, Berlin had a stronger claim than 
any other German city to be called the home of the arts. Menzel, die kleine 
Excellenz as he was called from his diminutive stature, perhaps the greatest 
German painter since Holbein, might be seen in his favourite corner in a café 
on the Potsdamer Platz. Lenbach lived in Munich, but his portraits of Bis- 
marck, Moltke and the old Emperor were familiar in the north. Joachim 
taught in the Hochschule at Charlottenburg, and I could enjoy his famous 
Quartett for a shilling or two at the Singakademie. Weingartner was in the 
first blush of his fame as a conductor, and at the Opera a Wagner perform- 
ance was to be heard almost every week. For a music-lover like myself 
Berlin was the Promised Land. The repertory at the Schauspielhaus included 
Goethe and Schiller, Lessing, Grillparzer and Kleist among the classics, while 
Gustav Freytag’s Die Journalisten, the historical dramas of Wildenbruch who 
had Hohenzollern blood in his veins, and the problem plays of Wedekind 
were popular items. New pieces could be tested at the Deutsches Theater 
and the Lessing Theater. 

The brightest stars in the literary firmament were Hauptmann and Suder- 
mann, whose best work for the stage was done by the time they were forty. 
Hauptmann’s Die Weber, a grim study of strikes and starvation in his native 
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Silesia, had flustered the authorities for a moment; but the patient workers of 
Germany needed the horrors and privations of the First World War to goad 
them into revolution. Die Versunkene Glocke, in a very different genre, was a 
favourite with romantic youth. There was no romance in Sudermann’s 
tragedy of Heimat (better known as Magda) which might have been written 
for Duse, who carried its fame all over the world; and Johannisfeuer, with the 
author’s stark Ostpreussen background, was scarcely less in demand. Among 
foreign dramatists Ibsen reigned supreme years before London audiences 
took him to their heart. Oscar Wilde stood some way behind; Bernard 
Shaw only reached the German stage in the new century; Shakespeare was 
always in season. French plays were not often given, though the Dame aux 
Camélias, La Tosca and L Aiglon were occasionally heard. Among novels 
Gustav Freytag’s lengthy series Die Alinen, so popular in the ‘seventies and 
eighties, was losing its appeal as the epic of German unification became a 
memory, but Soll und Haben was still widely read. Felix Dahn’s Ein Kampf 
um Rom and Georg Ebe rss Eine Aegyptische Kénigstochter stood together and 
without rivals in the category of historical novels. In the field of poetry 
people were beginning to talk of Stefan George. Nietzsche’s Zarathustra was 
the bible of impetuous youth. The picture galleries, though not to be com- 
pared with London and Paris, Vienna and Dresden, Florence and Madrid, 
made a good show. 

Though the Lutheran Church, like the Orthodox Church in Russia, 
seemed to the Social Democrats little more than a buttress of the political and 
economic status quo, there were some earnest men in the pulpits and the 
Inner Mission carried on its beneficent activities. The most remarkable of 
the Lutheran divines was Stécker, who had won fame as the champion of a 
mild brand of Christian Socialism and had enjoyed the patronage of the 
Kaiser before his accession to the throne. His hour had been brief, for he 
degenerated into anti-Semitism. He was now little more than the shadow of 
his former self, but he remained an inspiring preacher, though his congrega- 
tion was small. Very different was Dryander, the Court Chaplain, whose 
sermons were more conventional and whose church was always full. He 
was sometimes considered too much of a courtier, but his visits to Doorn 
many years later showed that he was not a mere fair-weather friend. His 
memoirs leave a pleasant impression, and it is a feather in his cap that he was 
persona grata both at Potsdam and Friedrichsruh. While neither Stécker nor 
Dryander was much of a scholar, Soden, the third of the celebrated preachers, 
was a Professor and a distinguished authority on the New Testament. The 
Kaiser was a Liberal in theology, as he showed by his friendship with Har- 
nack and in his remarkable declaration on Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel. 

My three autumn months in Berlin in 1895 gave me an elementary know- 
ledge of the people and institutions. I had begun to get the feel of the coun- 
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try, to learn how Germans looked at the world, to realize their energy and 
thoroughness, to note their pride in their new-found unity, their uninhibited 
delight in their growing prosperity, their confidence in their embattled 
strength, their worship of efficiency, their zeal for education, their respect for 
learning, their indifference to politics, their tacit acceptance of authoritarian 
rule. Above all I had lifted a corner of the veil from the inexhaustible trea- 
sure-house of German learning, the intensive exploration of which was to 
be one of the most rewarding occupations of a long life. I left the capital a 
few days before the Jameson Raid and the Kruger telegram opened a new 
and unhappy chapter in Anglo-German relations. The founding of the 
Reich had been welcomed in England where France had never been a 
trusted friend. Now for the first time there was talk of war, not as an 
immediate probability but as a likely event if the most virile of continental 
nations decided to plunge into the perilous game of Weltpolitik. When the 
dark clouds slowly gathered overhead and the storm burst in 1914 it was a 
consolation that Faust, the Kritik der reinen Verunuft and the Ninth Sym- 
phony were still there to remind us of the common heritage of our Western 
civilization to which our two nations had contributed in an eminent and 


equal degree. 











A MEETING BETWEEN LICHTENBERG AND FRANKLIN: 
BY ROBERT L. KAHN 


THE question, whether Lichtenberg, the German savant, at any time, during 
his first visit to England (April 9th to Middle of May 1770), met Franklin, 
has never been discussed or solved satisfactorily. No evidence of such a 
meeting is to be found in Lichtenberg’s works, although references to 
Franklin, almost all of them laudatory, are numerous. Nor does the name of 
Lichtenberg occur in any of Franklin’s preserved writings. Neither Albert 
Leitzmann, in his notes to Lichtenberg’s Briefe (with Carl Schiiddekopf, 
Leipzig, 1901) and the Aphorismen (Berlin, 1902ff., DLD, 123, 131, 136, 140), 
nor Wilhelm Grenzmann, in his edition of Lichtenberg’s Gesammelte Werke 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1949) and his biography (Salzburg-Leipzig, 1939), mention 
such an encounter. The only one who does is Otto Deneke in Lichtenbergs 
Leben (Miinchen, 1944). He writes, 


Lichtenberg hatte auf seiner ersten Englandreise Marz 1770 von Kassel aus 
fiir Raspe Gefilligkeits-Be sorgungen iibernommen und auch ein Empfehlungs- 
schreiben von ihm an Benjamin Franklin, damals in England, erhalten; von 
einer persdnlichen Bekanntschaft zwischen Lichtenberg und Franklin wird 
allerdings nichts berichtet (p. 253). 


Dencke’s statement presumably is based on the draft of a letter formerly in 
the Landesbibliothek Kassel. The letter itself is among the Franklin Papers 
of the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia (III, 11). It is the only 
evidence we have of a meeting between the two men. 

This letter has been published previously by Beatrice M. Victory, in her 
thesis, Benjamin Franklin and Germany (Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Americana Germanica No. 21, Philadelphia, 1915), with errors 
and without comment (pp. 136-7). Since it is not readily accessible, it may 
be well to reprint it here with some annotations.' The letter consists of one 
sheet, written on both front and back, in Raspe’s handwriting. 


[First Page] 

CaPell. March. 17. 1770.* 

Sir 
] I 2 

[ sympatize still so much with Your publick Spirit and Your Genius, You have 
happily devoted to Your countries Service and the improvement of natural 
Philosophy, that the keeping me in Your good remembrance is the least 
liberty I can indulge me with. I cannot therefore neglect to trouble You with 
these lines and to recommend You Mr. Lichtenberg Professor of Mathe- 
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matics and natural Philosophy in the University of GieBen.‘ He is very 
desirous to be nearer acquainted with a Man he values so high and in so many 
respects; and besides he himself will plead the liberty I take and easily gain a 
part in the friendship You have bestow'd on me. 

The compliments for me, which last Summer You order’d to Mr. Merk, 
who had the honour to see You in Switzerland,* have been deliver’d to me.’ 
They were very welcome to me, as shall be too the dearer proof of Your 
continuing my worthy friend 

For Dr. Franklin. 


[Second Page] 


the new Edition of Your Electrical Letters,* which I hope will now be 
finish’d. | 
I recommend me to Your and to Mr. Pringle’s® further favour and have the 
honour to be with the highest and warmest regard 

Dear Sir 


Your most obedient humble Ser” 


RERaspe 


It is obvious that Lichtenberg was not one of the professors and students 
at Géttingen who had met Franklin in 1766, or this letter would have been 
superfluous. Not so obvious is this consideration: Was Lichtenberg really so 
eager to meet Franklin as Raspe makes him out to be: The answer to the 
question cannot be given in definite terms, due to the lack of material. But 
it seems natural that Lichtenberg would be as keen to meet Franklin then 
as later in 1781, when, during the American Revolution (even after he had 
unmistakably made clear his position against the “Rebels’), he expressed his 
envy of Hollenberg who might see Franklin in Paris (Briefe, vol. I, 384). 

Now, if Lichtenberg had seen Franklin in London, why did he so carefully 
suppress all mention of it, even in his private notebooks? It is inconceivable 
that Lichtenberg in 1770, despite his well-known hypochondria, was so 
afraid of the King’s wrath (who, to be sure, had far more power over his 
Hanoverian subjects than over the English) that he would not tell a soul of 
his visit with Franklin. It might be expected that at the very least he would 
have dropped a remark later to George Forster who himself saw Franklin 
in Paris in 1777. There were his colleagues in Géttingen, too, who were 
proud to have met Franklin in 1766. Somehow or other, the secret, if there 
had been one, would have leaked out. On the other hand, if Lichtenberg 
had not met Franklin, how can the presence of the letter of introduction 
among the Franklin Papers be explained? We can be sure that Lichtenberg 
had not returned it to Raspe who was angry enough about the confiscated 
portraits.'° 

The question, then, hinges on the appearance of the letter itself. To my 
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detailed inquiries concerning the address, seal, possibility of delivery, 
and general condition of the document, this is the answer I received from 
the American Philosophical Society: 


April 6, 1954 

In reply to your letter of March 31 we have made a careful examination of the 
letter from R. E. Raspe to Benjamin Franklin. The letter came to the Society 
in 1840 as one of the items in the great collection of Franklin Papers presented 
by the Fox family. Sometime about the beginning of this century these 
Papers were repaired and bound into volumes. There is no evidence now as 
to the manner in which Franklin received this letter. There is no address. 
Apparently the letter was folded. There is a stain on the reverse which may or 
may not have been caused by a seal, but since this is directly over a fold it 
would seem to be another type of stain. Furthermore there is now no evidence 
of any red sealing wax. The letter was apparently in good condition with 
only a small tear in the lower left hand margin. . . . 


In short, the appearance of the letter cannot be used as evidence to establish 
a meeting between the two men. 

The mystery, how Franklin received the letter, also remains unsolved, 
unless we assume that Lichtenberg, for some reason or other (probably 
political in nature), decided to forward the letter to Franklin (since there were 
Raspe's personal remarks to be considered) by some unknown person. It 
seems unlikely that Lichtenberg included the letter in a note of his own, or 
that second letter might very well have been saved, too." 

We are therefore forced to conclude on the basis of the evidence before 
us that no meeting took place between Lichtenberg and Franklin. 


NOTES 


1 Permission to reproduce the letter has been kindly granted by the American Philosophical Society, to 
whom I wish to express my thanks. I am particularly grateful to Gertrude D. Hess, Assistant Librarian, 
for information concerning the appearance of the letter which was available to me only as a photostatic 
co ° 

A Short History of the Persons Involved: 

Raspe had met Franklin and Dr. John Pringle in Hanover in 1766, when the two famous friends 
travelled on the continent (June 14th-Aug. 13th). Little is known about their itinerary. There are no 
letters written-by Franklin in existence at that period, nor did he keep any notes of his travels (cf. Albert 
H. Smythe, The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, New York, 190sff, vol. X, 240-1). However, Franklin 
and Pringle were elected foreign members of the Gottingen KGénigliche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
and met von Miinchhausen, Achenwall, Piitter, and Michaelis. The Landesbibliothek Kassel had several 
letters written by Franklin and Pringle to Raspe which the latter left behind on his flight from Kassel in 
1775. The first Franklin letter was dated September 9th, 1766 (cf. Rudolf Hallo, Rudolf Erich Raspe: Ein 
Wegbereiter von deutscher Art und Kunst, Gottinger Forschungen V, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1934, pp. 23-4, 172). 

At that time Franklin was colonial agent for Pennsylvania, Georgia, and New Jersey, and in England 
for the third time (1764-75). He resided at No. 7 Craven Street, in the home of the Stevensons. 

Lichtenberg had known Raspe in Géttingen which the latter often visited from Hanover, where he was 
employed in the Royal Library. Their mutual acquaintances included Heyne, Brandes, Dieterich and 
Kistner. Lichtenberg must have been in Kassel on March 17th, 1770, and have received the letter from 
Raspe in person. He says in his only existing letter to Raspe, of September 2oth, 1770 (explaining the fact 
that the two portraits by Johann Heinrich Tischbei, Senior, ‘Kleopatra’ and ‘Aeneas und Diomed’, which 
he had promised to take to Col. William Faucitt, “ rmerly of Gottingen [1767-9] and now in London, 
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were left behind with the customs officials in Harwich): ‘. . . denn diese [the portraits] haben wir auch 
von Cassel nach Gottingen in unserer Chaise gehabt’ (Briefe, vol. 1, 15). Lichtenberg travelled with his 
two charges, William Henry Irby, son of Lord William Boston, and Thomas Swanton, son of the late 
Admiral. In England Lichtenberg stayed in Lord Boston’s home, in Lower Grosvenor Street. 

Raspe had come to Kassel in 1767 as antiquary, and that same year was made professor of antiquities at the 
Carolinum and inspector of antiquities and of the Landgrave’s ‘Miinzkabinett’. His foreign correspon- 
dence was extensive (cf. Heyne to Raspe, quoted by Hallo, op. cit., pp. 46-7; Herder to Raspe, Weimarisches 
Jahrbuch, vol. Ill, 42; Lessing’s Briefe, ed. Muncker, vol. I, 221). In 1768 Raspe became a member of 
the Royal Society of London (Letter from Faucitt, Hallo, op. cit., pp. 261-2, fn.) and had the honour 
of having three contributions of his read before the members (Philosophical Transactions, vol. LIX, 
126ff, vol. LX, 47ff, vol. LXI, s80ff). Franklin, of course, had been a Fellow of the Society since 1756. 
On that same day, March 17th, 1770, Raspe apparently wrote another letter to Franklin, the original of 
which is lost. The draft, according to John Carswell (The Romantic Rogue: Being the Singular Life and 
Adventures of Rudolph Eric Raspe — Creator of Baron Munchausen, New York, 1950; English title: The 
Prospector), alludes to Raspe’s ‘ “‘natural inclination” to England, and the admirable simplicity of English 
taste’ (p. 34, fn.). The letter itself could have advised Franklin of Lichtenberg’s departure, if one may 
hazard a guess. Hallo mentions the draft of a letter to Faucitt, dated March 19th, 1770 (pp. 84, fn., and 157 
fn.). Raspe would certainly have informed his friend in the lost original letter that the portraits were on 
their way to England with Lichtenberg, Swanton and Irby. Carswell, by the way, thinks that Raspe 
himself would have gone to England that year, if he had not planned a trip to Berlin in the winter (p. 61). 
See also my ‘Some unpublished Raspe-Franklin Letters’ in the Proceedings of the American Philsophical 
Society, vol. LXC, no. III, pp. 127-32. 

$ This numeral is in red ink and, according to the Amer. Philos. Soc., ‘not contemporaneous with the 
writing of the letter. It no doubt was placed on the document at the time it was bound into the volume’ 
(letter to me, April 6th, 1954). 

* Lichtenberg had been appointed 2nd professor of Mathematics and public instructor in English at 
Giessen University on August 17th, 1767. He was permitted to remain two more years in Gottingen, a 
period which was later extended indefinitely by default of the two parties involved. On May 31st, 1770, 
after his return from England, Lichtenberg was appointed extraordinary professor of Philosophy at 
Gottingen University. 

§ Johann Heinrich Merck. Hoépfner to Raspe (Weimarisches Jahrbuch, vol. Ill, 65) and Deinet to Raspe 
(ibid., vol VI, 81) also spell Merk. 

® According to Jared Sparks, Franklin, in July 1769, ‘went over to France, and passed several weeks at 
Paris. He has left no account of the journey, or of the business that called him abroad’ (The Life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Boston, 1844, p. 323). If Merck had met Franklin that year (1769) in Switzerland, where 
his wife’s family lived, that would give us a new idea of Franklin’s itinerary. The statement, with greater 
likelihood, refers to an earlier meeting, in 1766, when Merck, travelling with von Bibra, met and married 
Louise F, Charbonnier at Morges, Lake Geneva, on June 12th (cf. ADB, vol. XXI, 400-4, Muncker). 

’ The letter has not been preserved. 

® Franklin’s Experiments and Observations on Electricity ... communicated in several Letters to Mr. P. 
Collinson, of London, F.R.S., London, 1751, and his Supplemental Experiments ... to P. Collinson, Esq., 
London, 1753. The fourth English edition of these ‘Letters’ appeared in 1769, the fifth in 1774. 

® Sir John Pringle, since their meeting in Hanover in 1766 (the year in which he was knighted), was 
one of Raspe’s most faithful foreign correspondents (cf. R. Hallo, ‘Vorarbeiten zur Lebensgeschichte R. 
E. Raspe’ in Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir hessische Geschichts- und Landeskunde, vol. LV (1926), 294tt). A draft 
of February 17th, 1767, by Raspe asks for Pringle’s help in finding preferred employment in England 
(Hallo, Raspe, p. 38). His first contribution to the Philos. Transacts. expresses gratitude to ‘illustris 
Pringlius baronettus’ (vol. LIX, 126). He became a member of the Royal Society through Pringle’s 
efforts (Hallo, Raspe, p. 159, fn.), at a time when only two foreigners could be elected annually (cf. Sir 
Henry Lyons, The Royal Society: 1660-1940, Cambridge, 1944, p. 165). But it was Sir John, too, who as 
President of the Society (1772-78) had Raspe expelled (Hallo, Raspe, pp. 161ff). 

1° Cf. Briefe, vol. I, 13; Boie to Raspe, Weimarisches Jahrbuch, vol. Ill, 32-3; Heyne to Raspe, Hallo, 
Raspe, p. 262. 

11 It would indeed be ironical, if Lichtenberg had avoided seeing Franklin and giving him the letter in 
person only because of the unexplained stain on the second page of the document. But, then, would he 
have sent it to Franklin? 
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Die Genealogie der Gétter in germanischer Religion, Mythologie und Theologie. By 


Ernst Alfred Philippson (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, vol. 37, 
No. 3). Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1953, ix+94 pp. 


Professor Philippson is a past-master in the field of Germanic religion and 
mythology, and the present study is not the least important contribution from 
his pen on this subject. It is characteristic of polytheistic religions, at a certain 
stage of their development, to create genealogical systems to embrace their 
various deities; this is the first special study of how this was undertaken in the 
Germanic world. The introduction distinguishes three stages in this develop- 
ment: the Numinous, the Mythical and the Mythographic or Theological. 
Genuine religious experience of archaic character is rooted in the first stage — 
this is the realm of mystery, of the death and rebirth of the god in the cycle of 
the seasons, and the like. In the second stage poetic creation expands and 
develops the system and the genealogical device is introduced, on the analogy 
of human relationships, to avoid conflicts and ensure continuity. The third 
stage comes when poetic fancy in turn gives way to calculating thought and 
deliberate speculation, which ranges from scholastic systematizing to political 
propaganda. Theology becomes ‘representative’. Such late syncretizing mat- 
erial must be used with care, but even this may give us information, otherwise 
lost, on older stages of development. In fact it is often our main source for 
attempting to reconstruct those stages. Four chapters review the material 
available. The first deals with the earliest period, and the evidence of Tacitus. 
The second chapter deals with the Vanir and the older Aésir Tyr and pérr. 
Then comes Odinn and his circle, and finally the mysterious Heimdallr (whose 
descent from O@dinn is denied), Rig and the rest. The mere list of chapters 
shows one difficulty: almost all our sources of information are Scandinavian. 
But despite this one-sided nature of the material, the author has succeeded in 
showing convincingly the three stages of development in Germanic, as in 
classical mythology. In the final stages a certain influence of Christianity is 
also clearly traceable. The result is not only an important contribution to the 
history of Germanic religion, but to the history of religion in general. We 
shall look forward eagerly to the author’s planned Germanische Religions- 
geschichte to which reference is made in the preface. 


(M. O'C. WatsuE) 


Carolus Stuardus. By Andreas Gryphius. Edited with Introduction and Com- 


mentary by Hugh Powell. University College, Leicester, 1955. cxli+ 132 pp. 

30s. 

The reader who ventures 30s. on this volume is spending his money wisely, 

for he is getting two very useful books in one set of covers. Together they 

provide a much needed introduction to seventeenth-century German drama 

for students, with constant reference to one specific text which has special 
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interest for English readers. The first chapter on the cultural background to 
seventeenth-century German literature is excellent, and I do not see how it 
could have been better done in a dozen pages. The chapters on Gryphius’s 

By (I cannot follow Dr. Powell's rather precious habit of using the form Gryph 
37, for the oblique cases in English) I repeat, Gryphius’s, life and thought contain 
new ideas persuasively presented; this makes a book of eighty-odd pages in 


and which justice is done to Gryphius for the first time in English, though the 
ron : emphasis is naturally more on Gryphius as a dramatist than as a lyric poet. 
The chapter on the stage leads over to a sixty page introduction specifically on 


ete : Carolus Stuardus, which is followed by a careful edition of the text and twenty 


the pages of explanatory notes. The text is very rightly printed in gothic type, but 

lop- there is less justification for German quotations (sometimes a few words only) 

nal in the introduction being put into gothic too; this is confusing and often in- 
en consistent, and one suspects that it has increased the price of the book. The 

i price is a serious disadvantage, because it means that, however good value one 

and gets for the money, students will only consult this book in a library; it is for 

ogy them that it is primarily intended and one would like to sce it widely used. 
hird Even the specialist will often regret that while Dr. Powell has very rightly 
ond quoted throughout from the original editions of Gryphius he has not added 
pi nall references to the only easily accessible edition of many of the works, Palm’s, 
ry thus sending his readers straight to the British Museum; the same goes for his 
wiee quotations from some other poets (e.g. Simon Dach). This, however, is only 
bon the reverse side of Dr. Powell’s desire to preserve the original spelling and 
arial punctuation of his text, and the pages at the beginning of the ‘Commentary’ 
tue. on baroque punctuation will be found invaluable by all students of the period. 
érr. The book is well produced, and the Publications Board of University College, 
hose Leicester, can be proud of it. I have noted a few misprints: e.g. Eixcov BaoiAiKh 
ters appears throughout as Eixav Baoiryn, and on p. li for ‘flare’ read ‘flair’. 
ioe Dr. Powell may be congratulated on this most useful and learned book which 

d in the expert as well as the student will frequently consult with profit. 

s in (LEONARD ForsTER) 

y is 

i. Hermann Bahr. Ein Leben fiir das europdische Theater. Mit einer Hermann-Bahr- 

all Bibliographie von Kurt Thomasberger. By Heinz Kindermann. Graz-K6ln: 

) Verlag Hermann Béhlaus Nachf. 1954. 379 pp. 

:) The title indicates the contents and one must agree that Professor Kindermann 
has done well to take Hermann Bahr as a man of the theatre, as an innovator, 
as a critic with proleptic vision, rather than as a dramatist and novelist of the 

adi first rank. Not dramatist, but Dramaturg in the sense that Lessing was, and as 

‘PP: such ‘von europaischem Format’. In any case this is a book by a specialist in 
the history of the theatre; it complements a previous volume, Meister der 

ely, Komédie von Aristophanes bis G. B. Shaw (1952), which — and this is significant 

hey if we are to take comparative values into account — omits Bahr but brings in 
ama marginally Schnitzler and Hofmannsthal. Above all Bahr’s activities and 


scial influence were international; he was an Austrian by birth (born Linz, 1863), 
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but it was in St. Petersburg that he discovered Josef Kainz and Eleonora Duse, 
and it was from Berlin that he trumpeted die Moderne, which he had found 
unfolding in a momentous stay in Paris and an exploratory tour of Spain. 
Several of his plays still hold the stage, but, like Sudermann in relation to 
Gerhart Hauptmann, he is classed today as merely popular, while Schnitzler is 
fixed as more or less classical. Bahr’s plays and fiction are therefore polished 
off in short compass in the tail of Kindermann’s compendious volume. There 
is, however, a whole chapter for die Theaterromane (Theater, 1897; Die Rahl, 
1908), which fictionally illustrate the theme of the book. Kindermann actu- 
ally ranks these theatre novels, because of their historical interest, higher than 
the comedies; but one of these at all events, Das Konzert (1910), was a sweep- 
ing international success, and if the philandering hero is in sober fact self- 
portraiture it has autobiographical interest. Historians of literature will also 
still need Bahr’s first novel Die gute Schule (1890); with its display of états 
d’dme and décadence it takes first place in the chronicle of impressionism, or (to 
use Bahr’s brand-new label) of die Moderne. More important in the historical 
prospect are his books of essays Zur Kritik der Moderne (1890), Die Uberwindung 
des Naturalismus (1891), Studien zur Kritik der Moderne (1894). On his return 
from Berlin to Vienna Bahr had his circle of friends in the Café Griensteidl, 
and two of them, Hofmannsthal and Schnitzler, are brought to the forefront 
of interest in the essays of his Renaissance (1897). All his life Bahr was the 
herald of the new movements: ‘Ich habe fast jede geistige Mode dieser Zeit 
mitgemacht,’ he claims, ‘aber vorher, namlich als sie noch nicht Mode war.’ 
Hence the galaxy of picturesque terms attached to his name: ‘Mann von 
iibermorgen’ (as Maximilian Harden called him), ‘“Vorempfinder’, ‘Ver- 
wandlungskiinstler’, “der ewige Selbstverwandler’. 

Once the new movement is established he scents out the one that is to dis- 
place it; and so he is one of the first to use the term “Expressionismus’.. With 
all these aspects Professor Kindermann deals exhaustively, and the very full 
bibliography will be of great help to all those who busy themselves with this 
period. Full use is made of the Tagebiicher and correspondence, and one gets a 
full picture of all the great actors as well as of the dramatists and poets who 
were so closely associated with Bahr. In a book of such methodic documenta- 
tion it is surprising that there should be even a few slips such as (John Henry) 
Macay, (Ferdinand) Lasalle (but Mackay and Lassalle in Index), (Sir Henry) 
Irving (omitted in Index), and Culture de Moi (Barrés’s Le culte du moi). 


(J. BrTHELL) 


Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss. Ed. Wolfgang Stammler, 19 Lieferung. 2 Teil. 


Geschichte des deutschen Romans vom Biedermeier bis zur Gegenwart. By Rudolf 


Majut. Bielefeld: Erich Schmidt Verlag. 


Dr. Majut’s contribution ought to go far in enhancing the prestige of the 
Aufriss, for it fills a real need and does so in masterly fashion. One has but to 
look at his general bibliography to become painfully aware of how badly we 
have been served, until now, in this particular field of literary activity. Dr. 
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Ise, Majut has presented us with the first history of the German novel, at any rate 
ind for the period indicated — and it is a pity that he was not asked to take us over 
in. the whole field. 
to The author leaves few, if any, writers out and mentions a good many of 
r is whom even the specialist has only faint recollections. But hardly ever does his 
ed ff discussion approach the danger-zone of the mere catalogue; the vast informa- 
ere tion at his command is cast into the mould of a richly differentiated and 
Al, clearly organized structure, and this seems to come as a natural response to 
ru- historical forces and correspond to the development of German wiviation in 
an general. To do this the courage of taking a personal stand was required, and 
p- here again Dr. Mujat is as stimulating as he is informative on the level of sub- 
lf- ject-matter. Some of his statements are, of course, bound to evoke protests. 
so - His treatment of Stifter, for instance, has a somewhat chilling effect, and his 
ats admiration for Wassermann and forecast of renewed interest in him may raise 
‘to | eyebrows. But while these are perhaps matters of continual shifts in taste, we 
~ql doubt whether the same applies to the stature of Raabe. Here it is a case of 
ng tearing oneself away from old prejudices and discarding the ‘trilogy’ as the 
m measure of Raabe’s achievements. Dr. Majut misses the opportunity of help- 
dl, ing to establish what is bound to become a new and just canon for Raabe, 
nt although he throws out a life-line from Jean Paul and Nietzsche to save him 
he | from his worst critics. By way of compensation, however, Dr. Majut more 
‘it | often than not is both sound and original in his judgments and able to make us 
ae see new aspects even in works which we have long admired. But best of all, 
mn | as mentioned before, he attains to a truly historical perspective of German 


r- fiction. Such and other features add up to the grateful feeling that at long last 
we have now been given the context from which we can confidently draw 
such information as we might need for special studies on particular novelists 


is 

th ) or their works. (HERMANN BOESCHENSTEIN) 

ill 

a | Geschichte der deutschen Novelle von Goethe bis zur Gegenwart. By Johannes Klein. 

a Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner. 1954. xiv-+ 527 pp. DM 36. 

a- This is a work of considerable magnitude, in both senses, as those who try to 

y) } read it in bed will soon discover, but it sets the reviewer some interesting 

y) problems. Perhaps the most fundamental is that of the space allotted to in- 
dividual writers. Hoffmann gets 39 pages against Kleist’s 22, Goethe's 16, and 
Eichendorft’s 10; Storm 38 against Keller’s 30; Isolde Kurz and Thomas Mann 
each receive about 12. More startling still, Gotthelf gets 4 and Mérike only 
14. Biichner’s Lenz is not mentioned, nor are the Novellen of Fontane or 

i. Schnitzler. It is difficult to understand the principle of this allocation: it seems 

If to be determined first by historical importance from the narrow standpoint 
of the Novelle, and then by sheer productive bulk; and the fact that “Material 

1e sowie Gestaltung dieses Buches lagen Ende der dreissiger Jahren im wesent- 

0 lichen fertig vor’ (“Vorwort’) may account for the neglect of writers such as 

te Biichner and Gotthelf. Yet is there not something odd about a distribution of 


r. emphasis which goes so much against our sense of significance: 
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This raises the whole question of the propriety of writing a history of the 
Novelle, that most protean of genres. In his introduction, Professor Klein 
attempts a Wesensbestimmung of the Novelle which is based both on historical 
origins and on contrast with adjacent genres (novel, story, anecdote, etc.). 
It is an intensely stimulating chapter (based on a paper first published in 1936), 
despite the indulgence in chiastic epigrams (‘Eine Novelle ist gut, wenn sie 
etwas Uberraschendes hat. Eine Kurzgeschichte ist iiberraschend, wenn sie 
gut ist’, p. 25). But it goes to show how interrelated the prose epic genres are, 
as Well as how nicely they can be distinguished. And this suggests that the 
history of the short narrative in Germany would make a more organic and a 
more rewarding book. After all, it is rather a Looking-Glass world in which 
Tieck’s Novellen after 1820 have a chapter of 19 pages, whilst Der blonde 
Eckbert is not discussed. The really interesting historical development is that 
from one short prose narrative genre to another, and, sometimes, back again. 

Professor Klein may well object that he would have needed twice his 
already extensive space for such a history. But he has got twice the space, or 
would have if he omitted the summaries of each Novelle he discusses. He 
defends their inclusion on the ground that they are ‘Strukturskizzen’, but to 
the naked eye they look like potted plots, and they are not free from the 
errors which inevitably accompany this operation. It is difficult to see what 
function they perform other than that of persuading unwary readers that they 
can understand a work without reading it. 

The summaries are also evidence of the author’s tendency to emphasize 
content and structure at the expense of style. With this important reservation, 
his discussion of works and authors is always suggestive and often illuminat- 
ing; he has packed a surprising amount, not only of information, but also of 
interpretation and understanding into the book. It will be used as a work of 
reference for many years to come (it is already available in a second edition, 
1954, xx+611 pp. DM 32), and is conveniently equipped with a full table 
of contents, a list of dates of writers and of Novellen, an index of works 
discussed (but not of authors), and a useful though erratic bibliography. 


(Brian A. Row -ey) 


G. C. Lichtenberg Penseur. By Albert Schneider. Publications de l’Université de 


la Sarre. Paris. 1954. 


This volume completes Dr. Schneider's study of Lichtenberg — it is a syste- 
matic study of his thought, while the first volume was devoted to Lichten- 
berg’s ‘life and works’. Despite the fact that the bulk of Lichtenberg’s literary 
work was aphoristic, Schneider distinguishes a coherent trend in his thought 
and a central problem which arises from his oscillation, as it is aptly termed, 
between rationalism and a sort of mysticism. Schneider shows clearly enough 
the contradictions in Lichtenberg’s thought, which, together with Lichten- 
berg’s frail body and timid character, account for the aphoristic, inconsequent 
character of his writing, but he is able to make plain the inner consistency of a 
man who was forever questioning the legitimacy of accepted behaviour and 
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belief, including the accepted powers of rational thought and scientific in- 
vestigation. 

The book succeeds in showing Lichtenberg to be a very much fuller person- 
ality than one might have thought, and one who reflects in numerous ways the 
multiple trends of his times. He was a rationalist who, with a keen eye for 
superstition and prejudice, savagely rejected what reason could not approve; 
on the other hand, one who rejoiced that Kant defined the limits of reason. 
He was an optimist who believed in scientific progress, and a pessimist who 
held that the essential mystery of man eludes investigation. His empiricism 
and pragmatism led him to strange results. On the one hand, he never 
ceased pointing out the absurdities that men believe in, including the absurdi- 
ties that afflicted the rationalist philosophers of his day. On the other hand, 
his strong common sense and pragmatism made him recognize that irrational 
habits, beliefs, tastes are so deeply rooted in man that they must be accepted as 
necessary, as belonging to man’s deepest nature; indeed, that they tell us as 
much about the truth of the universe as does rational thought. Thus, particu- 
larly at the end of his life, he held to his belief in God and the immortality of 
the soul, not because they could be rationally argued, but because they were 
instinctive truths. There are in his thought numerous traits, as Schneider 
points out, that link him with the Sturm und Drang and with Romanticism; 
and indeed this oscillation between reason and feeling (or instinct) allows 
Schneider to suggest relationships with a host of predecessors and later 
thinkers. I am not sure that I would rank Lichtenberg’s positive achievement 
so high. His habit of “experimenting with ideas’ betrays a lack of force in his 
personality, which is evident also in his inability to understand the new poetic 
purpose and speech of his great contemporaries; to this one might also ascribe 
his failure as a scientist, though his mobile alertness made him one of the most 
sought-after teachers of his time. It is above all his critical probity, his intel- 
lectual alertness, that one must admire, the picturesque and terse wit with 
which he comments on the illusions of man’s moral and intellectual habits. 


(Roy Pascat) 


Wagnis der Sprache. Interpretationen deutscher Prosa von Nietzsche bis Benn. 
By Fritz Martini. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1954. 529 pp. 


This is an important, though unnecessarily difficult book. It is important be- 
cause Professor Martini is both learned and sensitive to literature. He has cast 
his net wide, for he presents characteristic passages from the work of the fol- 
lowing important modern German prose writers, Nietzsche, Hauptmann, 
Holz and Schlaf, Rilke, Thomas Mann, Hofmannsthal, Heym, Kafka, Déblin, 
Carossa, Broch and Benn, and subsequently interprets each passage. His 
method recalls that followed by Erich Auerbach in Mimesis. Although he 
concentrates upon questions of style and language, he also discusses the pas- 
sages in the context of the history of literature, of the history of ideas and even 
of social history. In his view, the work of all these writers is characterized by 
their relationship to the intellectual and literary tradition of Germany. Thev 
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are all imaginative prose writers of stature because they dared to set out on the 
adventure of language, recognizing both their debt to tradition and yet seeking 
to strike out new paths in order to attain truth in the face of experience and to 
create a genuine work of art. One might wish that the author had made it 
clearer that not all these writers are of equal significance, but it would be 
churlish to quarrel with his selection of writers. He admits himself that 
others, such as Hesse, Musil, Ernst Jiinger or Brecht, might have proved equ- 
ally suitable for his purpose, or would have been included if space had per- 
mitted. It is also a courageous book because Professor Martini takes a stand 
which implicitly differs from those fashionable prophets of doom who have 
been telling the story of the decline of German literature and language in the 
present era. On the contrary, he believes that the movement of German 
prose from Nietzsche to Benn possesses vitality since these writers successfully 
tackled the problem of creating their own mode of writing in a changing 
intellectual and literary tradition. 

It is, however, doubly unfortunate that a book which is full of interesting 
ideas and of pertinent observations and which is informed by a vigorous and 
enthusiastic spirit is so difficult to read and is, therefore, so much less likely to 
make an impact upon the world of letters. There is only a short preface and 
there is no conclusion at all in which the various themes might have been 
integrated; but in any case it reads more like a collection of independent essays 
than a book. In addition, the individual essays are rather shapeless. This is 
partly a result of the method of interpretation itself. It is never an easy task to 
combine an interpretation of individual passages with a discussion of a writer's 
whole work. But there is also much repetition; the argument itself is rarely 
concise and sometimes even obscure. Das Wagnis der Sprache is, the author 
warns us in the preface, to be no more than a prolegomena to a history of 
literature of recent times. If the reader approaches it with this warning in 
mind, he will find that it contains a mine of information and comment upon 
recent German literature for which he should be grateful. 


(H. S. Retss) 


Réalité sociale et idéologie religieuse dans les romans de Thomas Mann. By Pierre-Paul 


Sagave. Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de Université de Strassbourg, 
124. Paris. 1954. 


Of all literary genres the novel has the deepest roots in social life and, there- 
fore, lends itself best to sociological investigation; but many are the pitfalls 
that await the student of literature who is bold enough to venture into that 
field. Dr. Sagave wisely restricts himself to the study of a few salient aspects 
of three of Thomas Mann’s novels: of Buddenbrooks, of Der Zauberberg, of 
Dr. Faustus. He discusses first of all the social and economic history of 
Liibeck, and then shows how the character, thought and conduct of Konsul 
Johann Buddenbrook and of Thomas Buddenbrook correspond to significant 
phases in the city’s social and economic development and in the growing 
secularization of Protestant ideas. He makes skilful use of the work of theo- 
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1 the | logians, sociologists and historians of ideas, of men like Karl Holl, Max Weber, 
king Ernst Troeltsch and Ritschl, in order to cast light upon events in Buddenbrooks, 
id to while in turn using his knowledge of the novel to throw the social and intel- 
de it lectual development of that ancient Hanseatic city and of Germany into relief. 
d be He applies the same method to the other two novels, concentrating in his 
that | study of Der Zauberberg on Naptha as the character who most of all reveals the 
equ- social and intellectual problem of the novel, since the central conflict between 
per- reason and irrationalism, between violence and contemplation is focused 
tand upon him. In his analysis of Dr. Faustus Dr. Sagave discusses the relationship 
have between Lutheran theology and German nationalism. He stresses the ambival- 
1 the ence of the German conception of freedom and indicates how Thomas Mann’s 
man attitude to these problems developed. Dr. Sagave’s learning is extensive, he 
fully conducts his argument with care and lucidity, and his conclusions are the more 
ging | convincing since he is always conscious of the formal aspects of the novels in 
| question. We thus become aware of Thomas Mann’s insight into the intel- 
ting lectual and religious problems of nineteenth- and twentieth-century Europe 
and and of his ability to portray, in all three novels, a civilization which is fashioned 
y to by a religious ideology. Each time, however, he has preserved his freedom by 
and his detachment as an artist and has in turn emancipated himself from a world 
deen : that, if he had persisted to stay in it, would have narrowed his vision. Al- 
Says though Dr. Sagave’s valuable study is severely limited in scope it extends our 
us 1s knowledge of Thomas Mann and goes a long way towards explaining why, 
k to for many, he has been the representative German author of an era. 
a (H. S. Retss) 
rely 
thor 
y of Rasser of Alsace. By L. A. Triebel. Melbourne University Press. (Agents: Cam- 
g in bridge University Press). 1954. vii-++150 pp. 30s. 
ip The principal interest of Professor Triebel’s book consists in his critical com- 


ments on the text and staging of Johann Rasser’s Spil von Kinderzucht (1574). 
s) In his final chapter he has new things to say about the staging, which he 
interprets by combining the evidence from the text with that from the 
extremely valuable contemporary illustrations. These forty-four woodcuts 


~ ) are reproduced in their entirety here for the first time, admirably clearly. 
Unfortunately the almost inaccessible text is not given, so that it is difficult to 
check Professor Triebel’s conclusions. Even without the complete text, how- 

ere- ever, it is possible to differ from him on certain points. For instance, the stage 
falls direction Secretarius kam und nam den herrn Cantzler auff ein ort is interpreted 
that (p. 132) in the sense that ‘this ort, not noticed by Lachmann, would in his 
ects scheme have been the left hand front “place’’, where the actors would turn 
, of | and enter’; auff ein ort is not a phrase of precise significance, and if any con- 
r of clusions can be drawn from it about the nature of the stage, they are not the 
nsul ones Professor Triebel draws. In modern Alemannic uf en ort means just ‘some- 
cant : where’; in sixteenth-century Alsatian ort has the sense of ‘corner’ (see Charles 
ing Schmidt, Historisches Wérterbuch der elsdssischen Mundart, Strasbourg, 1901, 


aad p. 262, where some analogous examples are given). So the Secretary took the 
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Chancellor into an unspecified corner, or ‘somewhere else’ on the stage, at any 
rate ‘aside’. Lachmann did not mention the ‘place’ because it does not exist, 
at least in the sense that Professor Triebel means. If Professor Triebel had 
given us the text, this and other similar questions could be discussed more 
profitably. He would also have gone far towards supplying English: students 
with a badly needed introduction to sixteenth-century drama with special 
reference to one work, much as Dr. Powell has done for the seventeenth 
century with his edition of Carolus Stuardus. As it is, his book is useful only to 
the specialist, whose attention will need to be concentrated on the final 
chapter. It is very much to be hoped that Professor Triebel will go on, now 
he has explored the ground, to give us an edition of the text with notes incor- 
porating some of his gentle and humane learning. 
(LEONARD FORSTER) 


Castrum Peregrini. Ed. J. E. Zeylmans van Emmichoven. Heft 16. Amsterdam, 


Postbox 645. 1954. DM 5.80. (Annual Subscription, DM 23.50.) 


‘Castrum Peregrini’ was the cover name for a house in Holland which shel- 
tered anti-Nazi Germans during the war. It stood also for a community of 
people who amid the destruction and in the dangerous refuge of occupied 
territory felt that the preservation of cultural values was their task — eminently 
a task of ‘resistance’ — and whose inspiration was drawn largely from Stefan 
George. As one of them wrote: 


Treu dem bindungsworte hoher seher 
Diirfen sich versprengte finden 
Kleine schar gelassner spaher: 


Alle grenzen sehn sie lachend schwinden 
Unterm stern die rassen volker naher 
Sich verstehn als Gute Europier. 


(Wolfgang Cordan, Tag und Nachtgleiche, 
Amsterdam, 1946, p. 96) 


The spirit of this group is continued in the periodical which bears its name. 
Its mark is a conventionalized rose, the centre of which is the sign of the pre- 
war Verlag Die Runde, Berlin, which stood for similar aims in the nineteen- 
thirties; one of the moving spirits of that enterprise, Lothar Helbing, is among 
those who started Castrum Peregrini. The other names, especially that of the 
late Carl August Klein, are equally indicative of the authentic George tradi- 
tion. The periodical was started in 1950 under the editorship of J. E. Zeylmans 
van Emmichoven in Amsterdam, and appears five times a year ‘in zwangloser 
Folge’. The number under review contains extracts from the diary of Percy 
Gothein, the historian, who died in a concentration camp in 1944, and an 
urbane essay on the seventeenth-century Dutch poet P. C. Hooft by C. M. 
Hoorweg. Gothein’s diary includes a moving impression of the original 
‘Castrum Peregrini’ in 1943 as well as a most interesting and, it would seem, 
objective characterization of George as a personality which closes with the 
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any | _ words: “Der Meister war eine charismatische Persénlichkeit von starkster 
xist, Wirkung. Durch sein Charisma verstand er es, die Mitbiirtigen auf eine 
had hdhere Stufe heraufzulautern, die sie von selbst wohl nie erreicht hatten. Er 
nore sagte mir einmal, dass dies die vornehmste Art sei, das geistige Erbe den 
lents Kiinftigen zu iiberliefern.’ Gothein’s diary and Hoorweg’s essay are specimens 
ecial | of two kinds of writing which are frequent in the pages of Castrum Peregrini 
enth and both of which incorporate geistiges Erbe: personal reminiscences of members 
ly to | of the circle (or the ‘Kreis’) and essays of general orientation about literary 
final figures, which aim not at research but at presentation. Thus Hoorweg’s essay 
now has nothing new to say about Hooft, but presents him as a representative figure 
cor- with marked success; the same is true for instance of essays in previous 
numbers on Quirinus Kuhlmann and Albert Verwey. Some larger con- 
R) tributions can be had separately, e.g. F. W. L’Ormeau: Die Christologie Stefan 
Georges from the fifteenth number. An important forthcoming publication 
lam, is a Wort-Konkordanz zum Werke Stefan Georges by C. V. Bock. Castrum 
Peregrini is a journal of an active group in a great tradition which maintains 
Le high standards of quality and presentation. 
a (LEONARD ForsTér) 
yo 
pied ; 
ntly Vom Weltbild der deutschen Sprache. By Leo Weisgerber. Diisseldorf: Padagogi- 
efan scher Verlag Schwann. 1954. 2 umgearbeitete und wesentlich erweiterte 
Auflage. 1 Halbband: Die inhaltbezogene Grammatik. 268 pp. DM 12.80. 
2 Halbband: Die sprachliche Erschliessung der Welt. 284 pp. DM 13.50. 
These two half volumes are an expansion of the original Bd. II (which 
appeared in 1950) of Prof. Weisgerber’s tetralogy Von den Kraften der deutschen 
Sprache. The work has gained considerably in clarity and readability; in 
particular the debt to Humboldt is more fully explained, and more explicit 
account is taken of recent research, including that of non-German linguists 
(e.g. J. Piaget, F. Whitfield, S$. Z. Harris, H. Pedersen and H. Frei). 
Prof. Weisgerber sets out to show that a language both embodies and condi- 
tions a speech-community’s interpretation of the world. In the first Halbband 
me, he examines traditional grammatical and syntactical categories, and shows that 
pre- + they are inadequate and misleading. Words have been grouped according to 
en- purely formal criteria, without any community of linguistic function (e.g. by 
ong | gender, declension or initial letter); sentences have been arbitrarily split up 
‘the into units taken over from the Classical grammarians. Some attempt has been 
adi- made to arrange words according to the objects, actions or qualities to which 
ans they are supposed to refer. What is now needed is an analysis of purely lin- 
ser guistic phenomena. The old dichotomy of Wort and Bedeutung must be 
rey | dropped. Lautzeichen and Wortinhalt are two aspects of the same thing. Wor- 
an tinhalte do not exist in the natural world, but in a sprachliche Zwischenwelt 
M. peculiar to each speech-community. The grammarian’s task is to chart this 
inal linguistic limbo, and his main tool is the linguistic field. This concept is 
em, applied to syntax as well as to single words, and the work of E. Drach on 
the sentence-analysis is quoted with approval. 
} 
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The second Halbband discusses ways of showing how language participates 
in the formation of the speech-community’s interpretation of the world. This 
is the most fascinating, but also the most frustrating part of the book. To 
appreciate the effect of one’s own language on one's thought-patterns, it is 
necessary to stand outside it. Prof. Weisgerber follows up Humbolde’s 
recommendation of Sprachvergleichung as a means to this end, and gives 
glimpses of the results to be obtained. But his refusal to pursue any line be- 
yond the appetite-whetting stage is tantalizing for the reader, and on rare 
occasions leads to a distortion of the picture. 

One example of this is his comparison of ‘aspects’ in German and Russian 
(t Halbband, pp. 210ff). He points out that the German speaker, in choosing 
one of the root verbs greifen, fassen and packen, is choosing between three 
aspects of the same action: in Russian this would be expressed by different 
forms of the same verb. This is an illuminating observation, but in stressing 
the analogy, Prof. Weisgerber obscures the much more important difference 
between Russian and German aspects. For in Russian, the aspect distinction is 
systematic; nearly every verb offers (at least) two alternatives. German has 
nothing comparable to this, and the difference between the two muttersprach- 
liche Weltbilder is no less revealing than the resemblance dwelt on. 

An example from the second Halbband is his treatment of the conventional 
subject-verb-object schema. He quotes P. Hartmann to show that in Japanese 
the relation of action to performer is quite different: tori ga is not the same as 
der Vogel (nominative). He then makes the surprising statement that the subject 
of a Japanese verb is in the genitive. There are many wonderful things about 
the Japanese verb, but this is not one of them. Possession is normally shown 
by the postposition no; the subject of a verb is shown by ga (or wa). Thus 
watakusi no hon for Mein Buch, and tori ga naku for Der Vogel ruft. It is true that 
a noun clause such as tori ga naku koto wa... might be rendered as des Vogels 
Rufen ..., but the genitive exists only in the translation. There is no need to 
translate tori ga naku by itself as Vogelsrufen, still less to draw conclusions about 
the Japanese verb on this basis. These two points are worth mentioning, if 
only because they are examples of what Prof. Weisgerber himself is most 
concerned to eradicate. 

There is a misprint or mistake on p. 56, |. 37 of the second Halbband, 
where breach should presumably read break. 


(D. G. Mowatt) 


Pauls Sdmmtliche Werke. Hist.-Krit. Ausgabe. Ed. Eduard Berend. III. Abt., 
7. Bd. Briefe 1815-19. Berlin, Akademie-Verlag. 1954. 


Thanks to the unflagging energy of our chief Jean Paul expert this great 
edition of his works, begun in pre-war days, is rapidly nearing its conclusion. 
One more volume of letters, and we shall have reached 14 Nov., 1825, 
the date of his death. Perhaps we should wait until then to appraise the life 
work of this greatest of ‘Philister’ —as Goethe dubbed him to Eckermann! 
And indeed these last years of his life suggest that Goethe was not far wrong. 


a 
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pates Even Jean Paul’s devoted editor confesses that by this time his life was ‘schon 
This etwas eingetrocknet’, and these letters do little to dispel the impression. His 
. To imagination, once so lively, had long since run dry; his tenderness was re- 
itis F served for his dog rather than his friends, his wit had lost its sparkle. New 
Idt’s life appeared for a while in his correspondence with the younger Voss, and 
gives | flickered faintly for an old flame, Sophie Paulus, ‘seine letzte Geliebte’, but 
e be- was soon extinguished by his wife’s jealousy. He was of an age when it is 
rare } easier to let life do the living! Of new works, there was little of importance 
: to claim attention: his last novel progressed but slowly, a few essays appeared 
ssian § in Cotta’s Morgenblatt; an investigation into “‘DoppelwéGrter’ is of interest to 
sing | the philologist; so too are some linguistic criticisms of Voss’s Shakespeare 
three translation (it is worth noting en passant that Jean Paul advocated the intro- 
erent duction of English as the first foreign language to be taught in schools). On 
ssing the whole, however, these letters make dull reading, though to the social 
ence historian they may not be without their value. 
On is (L. A. WILLOUGHBY) 
» has 
rach- 
) The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies. By a Number of Scholars, ed. by 
onal S. C. Aston. Vols. XII, XIII, XIV, XV, 1952 to 1955. Cambridge 
nese University Press. §0s. 
sect The last volume of this indispensable Bibliography to be reviewed in this 
le journal was vol. XI, 1951. The four volumes which have appeared since add 
a: to our obligations to those young energetic scholars who have so selflessly laid 
hus their own work aside to serve the community of learning. Our readers will 
we naturally be concerned mainly with the Germanic section, and here we notice 
oll several new names amongst the contributors: Mr. Dyer, Dr. and Mrs. Stopp, 
b fe Miss D. Knight, Professor Lucas and Dr. Neuschaffer. | To them, and the 
wits stalwarts who still endure, our thoughts go out in gratitude. Gratitude of 
f another kind is due to UNESCO, but for whose generous and timely assistance 
5! this series, like so many others, would long ago have had to cease publication. 
—_ Any new trends to be discovered in present day research? Scarcely. Goethe 
ai still occupies pride of place, presumably a hangover from 1949. It will be 
interesting to see whether Schillar and Heine produce a similar spate of 
’ ; material! And as material becomes ever more plentiful, so of necessity does 
the commentary become more laconic! This tells adversely against important 
authors, and articles have often to be dismissed with a colourless: ‘valuable’, 
bt. ‘important’, ‘useful’. The poorer, aesthetically, a period is, it would seem, 
the more the commentator is permitted to say about it! Should the editor not 
isan step in and rigorously allocate space according to some standard of priority? 
had Or would this tend to make the bibliography into a mere catalogue, a tendency 
~~ ) which is already discernible in some sections? Perhaps this is the solution after 
ine Oe all, and the commentary might be reserved for those numerous Forschungs- 
an! berichte which appear from time to time in our leading periodicals. 


ng. (L. A. WILLouGHBY) 
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Bibliography of German Culture in America to 1940. Compiled by H. A. Pochmann 
and A. R. Schultz. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press. 1953. $6.50. 


The ‘Bienenfleiss’ of our American colleagues is proverbial and puts us English 
Germanists to shame. But our shame is not unmixed with envy at the resources 
of American libraries which make such a bibliography as this possible! From 
its Introduction we learn that Columbia University possesses more than 65,000 
German books, that there are 25,000 volumes of German-Americana in the 
Public Library of New York, that the Deutsche Gesellschaft von Pennsylvanien 
has vast stores of valuable material still untapped, that the University of Ohio 
acquired the library of Wilhelm Scherer and Cornell that of Bopp and 
Zarncke, that Johns Hopkins has the largest collection of nineteenth-century 
German plays in the world and that the famous Speck Collection of Goetheana | 
at Yale can only be matched by those of the Goethe-Hauser in Frankfurt and 
Weimar. 

The information to be derived from the 12,000 entries of this Bibliography 
is not, however, for Germanists alone, valuable as they will find it. It deals 
with every conceivable aspect of German culture on the North American 
Continent, from the hymn-book used in the Mennonite Churches to the 
recipes of the American Hausfrau which have made the reputation of Mil- ' 
waukee as ‘a city of good food’. The entries on German immigrants are 
naturally prolific and provide material for many books on this most fascinating 
subject of Americo-German relations. Would you know the part played by 
them in the many wars of the Continent: French, Indian, Revolutionary, 
Civil: Here it is set forth with a wealth of detail rendered easily accessible by 
numerous cross references. Are you interested in the German influence on 
the American educational system: Again all necessary material is at hand. It 
will be a revelation to most of us to learn the measure and quality of life— ¢ 
economic, cultural and political — that the United States owes to these German | 
settlers, who unstintedly and gladly gave of their best in return for the refuge 
and security so lavishly and generously extended to them. 


(L. A. WILLouGHBY) 
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NOTE 


The Editors regret that, owing to pressure of space, they must discontinue the 
‘Letter from Germany’. They hope instead to publish short surveys of current 
aspects of modern German ‘Life’ — and so justify the title of their Journal — such : 
as the press, the theatre, the film, broadcasting, educational reforms, and the like. } 
They are glad to think that they will still enjoy the co-operation of Dr. Bourke. 
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